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The eyes of all wait upon thee, O Lord, and thou giveſt them 
their meat in due ſeaſon, Thou openeſt thy hand, and ſatisfeſt 
the deſire of every living thing. Pſ. 145. 15, 16. 


And Jeſus went about ail Galilee, teaching in their ſynagogues, 
and preaching the goſpel of the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of ſickneſs, and all manner of diſeaſe among the people. Mat. 
4. 23. 


Whofjo hath this world's good, and ſeeth his brother have need, 
and ſhutteth up his bowels f compaſſion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him? 1 John, 3. 17. | 


Nilul eſt tam anguſti animi, tamque parvi, quam amare 
divitias: nihil honeſtius, magnificentiuſque, quam pecuniam con- 
temnere, fi non habeas: fi habeas, ad beneficentiam liberalita- 
temque conferre, Cicero. 


Errat, fi quis exiſtimat facilem rem eſſe donare. Nurimum 
ijta res habet difficultatis, fi modo conſilio tribuitur, non caſu et 
impetu ſpargitur. Seneca, 
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SEVERAL years ago I met with an old book, written- 
by the Reverend T homas Gouge, formerly Rector of Black Friars 
Church in London, entitled, The Sureſt and Safeſt Way of 
« Thriving.” The ſubje# appeared to me ſo important, and 
the arguments ſo werzhty, that I reſolved to fit down and write 
a diſcourſe upon the ſame theme. This I have at length exe- 
cuted. Some of the examples and reaſonings here introduced, 
are extracted from that pious author ; but yet the manner of 
treating the whole is ſo different, that the diſcourſe may be pro- 
perly conſidered as an original. A ſmaller number of examples 
would, no doubt, have been more coꝝſiſlent with the idea of a juſt 
compoſition, and have coſt me much leſs trouble; but though this 
department of the diſcourſe is confeſſedly diſproportionate, it toill 
probably be the moſt acceptable ts the gencrality of Readers, and 
have a greater tendency to do good than all the reaſonings of 
the other parts. Example is more prevalent than precept. 
Beſides; I wiſhed, for my own ſatisfaction, to bring into one 
view a number of well-authenticated inſtances of perſons, who 
have been remarkable for their exertions in the cauſe of benefi- 
rence and humanity, I don't remember to have ſeen or heard of 
any treatiſe of the ſame hind, at leaſt on ſo extenſive a plan, in the 
Engliſh language. It is true the texts of ſcripture adduced are 
in the bible, and the human teſtimonies and examples of beneficence 
produced in the courſe of the treatiſe are diſperſed through a great 
number of volumes, to which the learned may have conſlant 
acceſs ; but my buſineſs has been to bring them into one view, and 
to treat the ſubject in a way that is levelled to every capacity. 

A3 Originally 


„ 
Originally it was delivered in two diſcourſes from the pulpit, and 
therefore I have retained the form it then aſſumed ; though, now 
that it is laid before the public, it is greatly altered and enlarged. 
If the reader ſhould be wiſhful to trace my authorities for the 
examples of beneficence, he will find them in the Brographia Bri- 
tannica, the Hiſtory of England, and other books of a ſimilar kind, 
which are proper to be conſulted on ſuch ſubjets. I did not think 
it neceſſary to ſpecify always the book and page from whence the 
extracts are made; as moſt of them are very well known, and 
would, indeed, ſubject me to immediate detection, were I diſpoſed 
to repreſent things otherwiſe than they really are. If the 
Diſcourſe affords pleaſure and inſtrudlion to the Reader; and 
eſpecially if it excites any one to imitate the example of the bleſſed 
Jeſus in a good, the end for which it was compoſed will be 
anſwered. Remember me, O God, for good, and ſpare 
me according to the greatneſs of thy mercy. 


A DIS- 
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DISCOURSE, Ge. 


Dur. 15. 10 


Thou ſhalt ſurely give unto thy brother, and thy heart 
ſhall not be grieved when thou giveſt unto him; becauſe 
that for this the Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in all thy 
works, and in all that thou putteſt thine hand unto. 


HERE are ſeveral things in the law of 

Moſes, which, to a prejudiced or ſuperficial 
obſerver, appear very ſtrange, and highly unwor- 
thy, not only of the wiſdom of heaven, to which 
they are aſcribed, but even of a wiſe and ſenſible 
man. Vet even theſe parts of his law, which ſeem 
the moſt trifling and inſignificant, or even fooliſh, 
to ſuch an obſerver, will appear, when duly weighed 
by a fair and well-informed mind, replete with 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and truth. Our ignorance or 
prejudice oftentimes leads us to ſay and do thoſe 
things, which, were we better informed, we ſhould 
be aſhamed either to ſay or do. Hence it may be 
obſerved, we ſhall always find the beſt men, the 
moſt meek and humble; and men the moſt 
truly wife and learned, the moſt modeſt and dif- 
fident: while the ignorant and unlearned ſhall 
ever 
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ever be foundthe moſt poſitive and confident ; and 
the wicked, and thofe who are far from genuine 
righteouſneſs, the moſt proud and arrogant in their 
religious pretenſions. 

The law recorded in the verſes preceding our 
text will ſeem of this ſort, if only careleffly attended 
to: but, if duly weighed and underſtood, muſt 
ſurely appear full of benignity and mercy. At the 
end of every ſeven years thou ſhalt make a releaſe. And 
this is the manner of the releaſe : Every creditor that 
lendeth ought unto his neighbour ſhall releaſe it; he ſhall 
not exact it of his netghbour, or of his brother, becauſe it 
is called the Lord's releaſe. Of a foreigner thou mayeſt 
exact it again; but that which is thine with thy brother, 
thine hand ſhall releaſe : ſave when there ſhall be no poor 
among you: for the Lord ſhall greatly bleſs thee in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inherit- 
ance to poſſeſs it: only if thou carefully hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to obſerve to do all theſe com- 
mandments which I command thee this day. For the Lord 
thy God bleſſeth thee, as he promiſed thee, and thou ſhalt 
lend unto many nations, but thou ſhalt not borrow; and 
thou ſhalt reign over many nations, but they ſhall not retgn 
over thee. If there be among you a poor man, of one of 
thy brethren, within any of thy gates, in thy land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou ſhalt not harden thy heart, 
nor ſhut thine hand from thy poor brother : but thou ſhalt 
open thine hand wide unto him, and ſhalt ſurely lend him 
ſufficient for his need, in that which he wanteth. Beware 
that there be not a thought in thy wicked heart, ſaying, 
T he ſeventh year, the year of releaſe, is at hand: and thy 


eye be evil againſt thy poor brother, and thou givęſt him 
nought, 
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nought, and he cry unto the Lord againſt thee, and it be 
fin unto thee. And then come in the words of our 
text — T hou ſhalt ſurely give him, and thine heart ſhall 
not be grieved when thou giveſt unto him: becauſe that for 
this thing the Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in all thy works, 
and in all that thou putteſt thine hand unto. — The 
divine hiſtorian and lawgiver then adds — For the 
poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land: therefore I com- 
mand thee, ſaying, T hou ſhalt open thine hand wide wnto 
thy brother, to thy paor, and to thy needy, in thy land. 

It may be obſerved, that in this law, and indeed 
in every other of the divine laws, eſpecially thoſe 
of a moral nature, there is either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood theſe three things; firſt, a command; 
ſecondly, a promiſe ; and, thirdly, a threatening. 
'The command here is, Be generous and liberal to 
the poor and needy: the promiſe is, If you are 
generous and liberal to the poor and needy, you 
{hall proſper in all your temporal concerns and 
worldly undertakings. If you are not generous 
and liberal according to the utmoſt of your ability; 
but covetous, ſtingy, cruel, narrow-minded, then 
the threatening implied is, You ſhall not proſper in 
the things you put your hand unto; or if you do 
get riches, and ſucceed for a time in your unhal- 
lowed ſchemes, there ſhall be a worm at the root 
of all your ſeeming proſperity, and you or your 
children, to the third and fourth generation, ſhall 
aſſuredly come to nought at the laſt, 

Few people ſeem to make any doubt but that 
the merciful and bountiful man, if he is otherwiſe 
a conſiſtently religious character, ſhall be highly 

rewarded 
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rewarded in the world. which is to come. The holy 
ſcriptures contain abundance of promiſes of glory 
and happineſs to all ſuch perſons; yea, and aſſure 
us alſo, that the exaltation of our next ſtate ſhall be 
more or lefsglorions in proportion as we have been 
more or leſs merciful and liberal in this. For though 
the word of God diſclaims the merit of good works, 
and conſtantly declares, that we are pardoned freely 
by the grace and mercy of God through the re- 
demption that is in Chriſt Jeſus; yet it always, at 
the ſame time, aſſures us, that every man ſhall be 
rewarded or puniſhed at the laſt day according to 
his works. Scripture being judge, according to 
the quantity and quality of every man's works ſhall 
undoubtedly be the meaſure and degree of his 
final happineſs or miſery. Take a few of the 
many declarations we meet with to that purpoſe : 
Sell that ye have, and give alms; provide yourſelves bags 
which wax not old, a treaſure in the heavens that faileth 
not, where no thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. 
Luke 12. 33. — Again : Make to yourſelves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when ye fail, they 
may receive you into everlaſting habitations. Luke 16. 
9. —Again: Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not high-minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who gtveth us richly all things to 
enjoy; that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to diſtribute, willing to communicate; laying up in 
ſore for themſelves a good foundation againſt the time to 
come, that they may lay hold on eternal life. 1. Tim. 
6. 17, 18, 19. — Again : — For we muſt all appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may re- 


ceive 
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ceive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. 2. Cor. 5. 10. It is 
hard to ſay, whether the eloquence or importance 
of theſe four paſſages of the ſacred writings is greater. 
Il will produce one more: When thou makeſt a dinner 
or a ſupper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinſmen, nor thy rich neighbours; left they alſo bid 
thee again, and a recompence be made thee : but when thou 
makeſt a feaſt, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind; and thou ſhalt be bleſſed ; for they cannot recom- 
penſe thee: for thou ſhalt be recompenſed at the-reſurrec- 
tion of the juſt. Luke 14. 12—14. I aſk where 
the Chriſtians dwell who regard this precept? It 
has been my misfortune to know very few of them. 
We ſhould do well, however, to remember 
where it is written: Not every one that ſaith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which ts 
in heaven. Mat. 7. 21. Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I ſay? Whoſoever cometh 
to me, and heareth my ſayings, and doeth them, I will 
ſhew you to whom he is lthe: He is like a man which 
built an houſe, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on 
a rock; and when the flood aroſe, the ſtream beat veke- 
mently upon that houſe, and could not ſhake it; for it was 
founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, and docth not, 
is like a man, that, without a foundation, built an houſe 
upon the earth, againſt which the ſtream did beat vehement- 
ly, and immediately it fell; and the ruin of that houſe 
was great. Luke 6. 46— 49. 


In 
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In Baronius's Annals we have a ſtrange ſtory of 

a certain man named Evagrius; and, as it is illuſ- 
trative of the preſent ſubject, I will relate it at 
large, without conſidering myſelf engaged for the 
truth of it. | 
Sophronius, biſhop of Jeruſalem, aſſureth us in a 
very ſerious manner, that Leontius Apiamenſis, a 
moſt faithful and pious man, who lived many years 
at Cyrene, aſſured them, that Syneſius, who of a 
philoſopher became a biſhop, found at Cyrene one 
Evagrius, who had been a former fellow-ſtudent 
with him in philoſophy for a long time, whom he 
now perſuaded to embrace the Chriſtian religion, 
and, aſter a long and obſtinate debate, he at laſt 
yielded to the truth, and was baptized with his 
whole houſe: after which finding by his peruſal of 
the New Teſtament, ſuci vaſt and glorious rewards 
promiſed to charity and alms-giving, he brought to 
Syneſius three hundred pounds of gold, to be 
diſtributed among the poor; deſiring withal a note 
of the biſhop's hand, that he had received ſo much 
of him to be repaid by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt in the 
ſucceeding world; and having obtained it, he or- 
dered his ſons to put this note in his hand when he 
died, and to {hut it up with him in his coffin; 
which they accordingly did: and that on the third 
night after his deceaſe, he appeared to Syneſius, 
and ſaid unto him, Go to my ſepulchre and take 
thy bill; for I have received the debt, and am 
fully ſatisfied; which for thy aſſurance I have 
written with mine own hand. Whereupon the 


biſhop informed the ſons of che deceaſed of what 
he 
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he had ſeen, not knowing what they had done with 
the note by their father's order; and they going 
altogether to the grave, found the bill in the dead 
man's hand, thus ſubſcribed: J Evagrius, the phi- 
loſopher, to the holy biſhop Syneſius, greeting: I 
have received the debt which in this paper is 
written with my hand : I am fatisfied, and have no 
action againſt thee for the gold which I gave thee, 
and by thee to Chriſt our Saviour. They that ſaw 
the thing admired and glorified God, that gave 
ſuch wonderful evidences of the accompliſhment of 
his promiſes to his ſervants ; and Leontius teſtifieth, 
that this paper, thus ſubſcribed, was carefully kept 
in the church at Cyrene in his time, to be ſeen by 
as many as deſired it. — He that is able to receive it let 
him receive it. | 

But not to dwell unneceſſarily upon a truth 
which is almoſt univerſally acknowledged, we will 
now .turn our views to a conſideration which is 
equally ſcriptural with the former, very important 
at the ſame time, and yet, ſo far as my obſervation 
teaches, ſcarce ever attended to by the generality 
of profeſſing Chriſtians. And this is, That boun- 
tifulneſs and liberality to the poor, when rightly 
performed, ſhall be recompenſed in this world, not 
only with peace and ſatisfaction of mind, but with 
an increaſe of temporal bleſſings and proſperity : ſo 
that what any of us give to the poor and needy in 
a way of charity, from proper motives and on war- 
rantable principles, there is undoubted ground to 
expect it ſhall be returned to us or our children, in 
this world, with abundant increaſe. 


Yet 
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Yet it may be proper here to obſerve, that 
though this is undoubtedly a general rule, it is not 
denied but it may admit of ſome exceptions. A 
charitable man may pollibly be reduced to ſtraits 
and dithculties by being imprudently bound for 
other perſons, or by lending more than is proper, 
or by careleſſneſs, or want of ſkill in buſineſs, or 
by ſome ſecret fin in which he liveth, that may 
juſtly bring a temporal curſe upon him; ſo that his 
liberality to the poor may not be a ſufficient pro- 
tection for him againſt calamity and diſtreſs, even 
of the moſt pungent kind. But this we will venture 
to aſſert, notwithſtanding ſuch exceptions as the 
above, that, as covetouſneſs, narrowneſs of mind, 
and penuriouſneſs towards the poor and needy, is 
the readieſt way to poverty and want ; ſo Chriſtian 
charity, rightly and duly performed, is the ſureſt 
way to bring down God's bleſſing, and to fill us 
with honour, and riches, and proſperity. 

This may ſeem a ſtrange aſſertion to many un- 
charitable and worldly-minded people, who are 
unacquainted with the wonderful efficacy of God's 
promiſes, that Giving ſhould be the ſureſt way of 
Getting; and that the more liberal any man is, the 
more likely he is to thrive and proſper in the 
world: yet nothing is more clearly laid down in 
the holy ſcriptures, and found to be more true by 
the experience of multitudes of good people of all 
ages. And J am verily perſuaded, my brethren, 
that there is ſeldom or never any man that maketh 
a conſcience of this duty, who in the ſimplicity of 
his heart giveth out to the poor, in every way he 


conceives to be moſt uſeful, proportionably to what 
| God 
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God hath beſtowed upon him ; but if he do nar- 
rowly obſerve the dealings of God's providence to- 
wards him, he ſhall find the ſame doubled and re- 


doubled upon him in temporal bleſſings. And I 


dare challenge all the world to produce one inſtance, 
or at leaſt any conſiderable number of inſtances, of 
any truly merciful and compaſſionate man, whoſe 
liberality to the poor hath undone him. On the con- 
trary, as living wells of water, the more they are 
drawn, the more freely and plentifully they do flow, ſo 
the ſubſtance of thoſe men, who are much given to 
charity, doth oftentimes increaſe and multiply in the 
very diſtribution. Inlike manner as when our Saviour 
broke and diſtributed the five loaves and few fiſhes 
among five thouſand people, they were by his 
divine power encreaſed and multiplied ſo as to ſa- 
tisfy all their craving appetites, with a conſiderable 
proportion to ſpare. 

But theſe general aſſertions, it may be ſaid, pro- 
duce little or no conviction in the mind ; we will 
therefore endeavour to prove the point, Firſt, from 
the Word of God : Secondly, from the opinions of 
pious and learned men : Thirdly, from the reaſon 
and nature of things : and, Fourthly, from a vari- 
ety of inſtances where God hath actually fulfilled 
his own gracious promiſes to the bountiful and 
generous ſoul, in the manner we have already re- 
preſented. 

Now the holy writings are by no means ſparing 
upon this pleaſing ſubjet. There are ſeveral pro- 
miſes both in the Old and New Teſtament that 
mult ſtrike every unbiaſſed perſon in a very pow- 
erful way. And I with to bring all theſe promiſes 

and 
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and declarations of the word of God into one view, 
in hope that their force when thus ſupporting and 
-0-operating with each other, will be found alto- 
gether irreſiſtible upon every well-diſpoſed and in- 
genuous hearer.. 

1. And, my brethren, it appears to me this one 
portion of the word of God, which I have already 
produced as the text and context, is well worthy of 
our ſober and attentive conſideration : and if there 
were no other of the ſame nature and tendency in 
the whole bible, this alone is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
the doctrine in queſtion. If there be among you a 
poor man, of one of thy brethren, within any of thy gates 
in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou ſhalt 
not harden thine heart, nor ſhut thine hand from thy poor 
brother : but thou ſhalt open thine hand wide unto him, 
and ſhalt ſurely lend him ſufficient for his need, in that 
which he wanteth. Beware that there be not a thought in 
thy wicked heart, ſaying, T he ſeventh year, the year of 
releaſe, is at hand : and thy eye be evil againſt thy poor 
brother, and thou giveſt him nought, and he cry unto the 
Lord againſt thee, and it be ſin unto thee. Thou ſhalt 
ſurely give kim, and thine heart ſhall not be grieved when 
thou giveſt unto him : becauſe that for this thing the Lord 
thy God ſhall bleſs thee in all thy works, and in all that 
thou putteſt thine hand unto. For the poor ſhall never 
ceaſe out of the land : therefore I command thee, ſaying, 
T hou ſhalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy, in thy land. 

Here you ſee, my brethren, is a poſitive com- 
mand to be liberal to the poor : and here is alſo an 
abſolute promiſe of worldly proſperity to thoſe who 
are ſo. The veracity of the great God is therefore 
engaged 
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engaged to ſee that his own promiſe be accompliſhed 
to all thoſe happy perſons who are the proper ob- 
jects of it. 

2. Again: Honour the Lord with thy ſubſtance, 5 
with the firſt- fruits of all thine encreaſe : ſo ſhall thy barns 
be filled with plenty, and thy preſſes ſhall burſt out with 
new wine, Prov. 3. 9, 10. Here likewiſe is a com- 
mand and a promiſe. The command is, Do all 
the good you can to the ſouls and bodies of men 
with thoſe riches the providence of God has 
kindly beſtowed upon you, and then the promiſe 
runs, Your barns ſhall be filled with plenty, and your 
preſſes ſhall burſt out with new wine : your riches ſhall 
ſo encreaſe and multiply that you {hall hardly know 


how or where to diſpoſe of them. Your barns ſhall be 


filled with plenty, your ſhops, your cellars, your 
warehouſes, your coffers where you beſtow your mo- 
ney, ſhall overflow with abundance. 


3. Again: Caſt thy bread upon the waters and thou ſhalt 


Find it after many days. Eccleſiaſtes 11. 1. Or as it 


would be more intelligibly tranſlated - Caſt thy ſeed 
upon the moiſt ground, and thou ſhalt find it after many 
days. Here alſo is a command enjoined and a pro- 
miſe made. Do good—hoard not your money— 
give to the poor—be free and bountiful to the ſouls 


and bodies of men; and your liberality ſhall not 


be buried and loſt; you ſhall be ſure to find the 
ſeed you ſow again, though it may pleaſe God to 
try your patience for a time, and make you wait 
many days for the accompliſhment of his promiſe. 
4. Again: There is that ſcattereth, and yet encreaſeth ; 
and there is that with-holdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty. Prov. 11. 24. The meaning of 
which 
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which ſcripture plainly is : There are ſome perſons 

who lay out their money and ſpend their fortunes 
in doing good to others, and yet they are ſo far 
from being made worſe, or impoveriſhed thereby, 
that the more they give, the more they encreaſe in 
worldly goods: and there are others, who, 
having no pleaſure in doing good, hoard up their 
ſubſtance; and they are ſo far from being enriched 
thereby, that, fome how or other, they do not 
thrive and get forward in the world. A ſecret curſe 
ſeems to hang over what they have, and they do 
not flouriſh as might be expected. 

5. Again : T he liberal ſoul ſhall be made fat ; and he 
that watereth ſhall be watered alſo himſelf. Prov. 11. 
25. The liberal, the generous, the bountiſul, the 
merciful man, as the prefent reward and encou- 
ragement of his liberality, ſhall be full and abound, 
{hall grow and proſper in this world's goods. He 
that hath watered and refreſhed others by his 
bounty, thall be watered, and refreſhed, and en- 
riched alſo himſelf. 

6. Again: He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
wito the Lord: and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again. Prov. 19. 17. Here too we ſee, all the 
money that is given to the poor, from proper mo- 
tives, is fo much lent to the Lord, and God hath 
promiſed to pay it every penny again. He will ei- 
ther beſtow and make a return in kind, or an equi- 
valent. All the money that is freely, and willingly, 
and without conſtraint given to the poor is lent to 
God: it is cat into the treaſury of heaven: 
God himſelf vouchſafes to become our debtor, 
| . though 
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though we can only give him of what he hath firſt 
beſtowed upon us. O happy is the man that be- 
comes a creditor to his Creator, and makes, by his 
liberality to the poor of his flock, God himſelf his 
debtor! The earth is the Lord's and the fulneſs thereof. 
The man therefore can never fail of being repaid, 
who has laid out his money in doing good to the 
bodies and ſouls of the poor of Chriſt's flock, and 
has the Author of nature for his paymaſter. 

7. Again: He that giveth to the poor ſhall not lack. 
Prov. 28. 27. Every truly charitable man then may 
reſt aſſured, that he himſelf ſhall never come to 
want. The good providence of God will always 
provide for ſuch. Even in a time of dearth they ſhall 
have enough. I have been young, ſays the royal 
Pſalmiſt, and now am old; yet have I not ſeen the righ- 
teous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging bread. He is ever 
merciful and lendeth, and his ſeed is bleſſed. PT. 37. 
25, 26. 

8. Again: Bleſſed is he that conſidereth the poor; the 
Lord ſhall d:liver him in the time of trouble. T he Lord 
will preſerve ham and keep him alive, and he ſhall be 
bleſſed upon the earth; and thou wilt not deliver him into 
the will of his enemies. The Lord will ſtrengthen him 
upon the bed of languiſhing 3 thou wilt make all his bed 
in his ſickneſs. Pſ. 41. 1, 2, 3. The man who con- 
ſidereth and relieveth the wants of the poor, is 
here again you ſee, my brethren, repreſented as 
the peculiar care of heaven. And when he him- 
ſelf comes to be in a ſtate of afflition and diſtreſs, 
God hath promiſed to ſupport him, to ſtrengthen 
nim, and to adminiſter ſuitable conſolation. 

B 2 9. Again: 
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9. Again: The 112 pſalm is a kind of promiſe, 


or rather an eulogium upon the charitable man, 
from beginning to end. Bleſſed is the man that fear- 
eth the Lord, that delighteth greatly in his commandments. 
His ſeed ſhall be mighty upon earth: the generation 
of the upright ſhall be bleſſed. Wealth and riches 
ſhall be in tis houſe ; and his righteouſneſs endureth 
forever. Unto the upright there ariſeth light in the 
darkneſs : he is gracious, and full of compaſſion, and 
righteous. A good man ſheweth favour and lendeth : he 
will guide his affairs with diſcretion. Surely he ſhall not 
be moved forever : the righteous ſhall be in everlaſting 
remembrance. He ſhall not be afraid of evil tidings : his 
heart is fixed, truſting in the Lord. His heart is eſtab- 
liſhed ; he ſhall not be afraid, until he ſee his deſire upon 
his enemies. He hath diſperſed, he hath given to the poor: 
his righteouſneſs endureth forever ; his horn ſhall be exalted 
with honour. T he wicked ſhall ſee it, and be grieved; 
he ſhall gnaſh with his teeth, and melt away: the deſire of 
the wicked ſhall periſh. 

10. Again : How remarkably ſtrong and perti- 
nent to our preſent purpoſe are the words of the 
evangelical prophet ? If thou, deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and bring the poor that are caſt out to thy houſe ; 
and when thou ſeeſt the naked, if thou cover him, and that 
thou hide not thyſelf from thine own fleſh, by turning 
thy face from him in the time of his neceſſity; 
then! then! ſee, my brethren, what a gracious 
promiſe of ſignal bleſſing followeth thereupon ! 
Then ſhall thy light break forth as the morning ; that is; 
the night of thine adverſl ity ſhall be done away, and 
the day-ſpring of thy proſperity break forth as the 
morning light : And thy righteouſneſs ſhall go before 

thee ; 
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thee z that is; the fruit and reward of thy liberality 
ſhall be viſible to all: The glory of the Lord ſhall be 
thy rercward; that is; the God of glory ſhall by his 
power and providence go before thee, and ſurround 
and follow thee with his bleſſings. 


If thou draw out thy ſoul to the hungry, and ſatisfy 
the afflicted ſoul ; then ſhall thy light riſe in obſcurity ; 
that is; thy adverſity {hall be turned into proſperity : 
And the Lord ſhall guide thee continually, and ſatisfy thy 
ſoul in drought; that is; as thou didſt ſatisfy the poor 
man's ſoul by ſupplying his wants, ſo the Lord will 
ſupply thee with a ſufficiency, at leaſt, even in the 
times of drought and ſcarcity. He will make fat thy 
bones, and thou ſhalt be as a watered garden, and like a 
ſpring of water, whoſe waters fail not. All theſe figur- 
ative expreſſions are ſtrongly ſignificant of that 
moſt flouriſhing condition, which is the common lot 
of all thoſe highly favoured ſervants of God, who 
are eminent for their compaſſion to the poor. 

11. The above exceedingly great and precious 
promiſes are all contained in the Old Teſtament. 
Let us examine if there be any thing of the ſame 
kind in the New. And here it may be proper to 
premiſe, that the New Teſtament promiſes more 
immediately regard the things which are eternal. 
But though this is readily granted, yet we meet 
with ſome, which are very full and ſtrong, and 
which clearly regard temporal proſperity. Verily I 
ſay unto you, T here is no man that hath left houſe, or 
brethren, or ſiſters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands for my ſake and the goſpel's, but he ſhall 
receive an hundred fold now in this time, houſes, and bre- 
thren, and ſiſters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
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perſecutions ; and in the world to come eternal life. Mark 
10. 23, 30. In theſe words our bleſſed Saviour 
1eems to aſſure his diſciples, that whoſoever ſhall 
part with their eſtates, or with any part of them, 
for his ſake and in his cauſe, ſhould receive an 
hundred fold in the preſent world. For every 
ſhilling they ſhould part with in the cauſe of Jeſus 
Chriſt and his goſpel, they ſhould receive an hun- 
dred even here in this world, and in the world to 
come life everlaſting. | 

12. Again: What a variety of expreſſions doth 
our Saviour uſe, in his fine ſermon in the plain, to 
aſſure us of a large reward? Give, and it ſhall be 
given unto you; good meaſure, preſſed down, and ſhaken 
together, and running over, ſhall men give into your boſom : 
for with the ſame meaſure that ye mete withal, it ſhall be 
meaſured to you again. Luke 6. 38. In our deal- 
ings one with another, we account it good meaſure 
when it is heaped up; but when it 1s not only 
heaped up, but preſſed down, that is more: but 
when it is heaped up, preſſed down, and running 
over, no man can ſay but this is extraordinary 
meaſure indeed. Yet this is the manner in which 
the ever-blefſed God deals with merciful men. 
They ſhall have mercies and bleſſings in rich 
abundance, heaped up, preſſed down, and running 
over. 


13. Again: He that ſoweth ſparingly ſhall reap alſo 


ſparingly; and he who ſoweth bountifully ſhall reap alſo 


bountifully. 2 Cor. 9. 6. The meaning of which 
declaration ſeems to be: If we give little to our 
fellow-creatures, and in a niggardly manner, we 


{hall 
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{hall receive but little from the hands of God; but 
if we chearfully embrace every opportunity of 
doing good, and give to the poor upon all proper 
occaſions, in a free, bountiful, and liberal way, 
according to our ability, God, the great Lord of 
nature, in whoſe hands are durable riches and 
honours, hath engaged amply to repay us, and will 
never ſuffer any of his creatures to be loſers by 
their generoſity to any of the ſons and daughters of 
adverſity 
Thus you fee, my brethren, there are ſo many 
promiſes both in the Old and New Teſtament of 
temporal, as well as of ſpiritual and eternal bleſ- 
ſings to the merciful, that there can be no queſtion 
made of the truth of the doctrine. And, to uſe 
the expreſſions of a learned man, By all thoſe 
© teſtimonies from the word of God, I conceive 
this doctrine as clear as any in the ſcripture; 
that the promiſe of temporal plenty to the liberal 
is ſo diſtin and infallible, that it can be no leſs 
„than, 1. A very groſs ignorance of plain ſcrip- 
ture not to obſerve it; and 2. An act of arrant 
infidelity, not to believe it.” 
Now though theſe paſſages from the holy bible 
are abundantly ſufficient to convince any fincere 
Chriſtian of the truth of the doctrine, yet for our 
further ſatisfaction I will produce the opinions of 
ſeveral perſons of great name in the world upon the 
ſame ſubject. 5 
1. Jeſus, the wiſe ſon of Sirach, gives us ſome 
very wholeſome directions how to conduct ourſelves 


damn the poor, and aſſures us, that God will 
: take 
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take notice of our kind behaviour to them. My 
ſon,” ſays he, ** defraud not the poor of his living, 
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and make not the needy eyes to wait long. Make 
not an hungry ſoul ſorrowful ; neither provoke 
a man in his diſtreſs. Add not more trouble to 
an heart that is vexed, and defer not to give to 
him that is in need. Reject not the ſupplication 
of the afflicted, neither turn away thy face from a 
poor man. 'Turn not away thine eyes from the 
needy, and give him none occaſion to curſe 
thee : for if he curſe thee in the bitterneſs of 
his ſoul, his prayer ſhall be heard of him that 
made him. Let it not grieve thee to bow down 
thine ear to the poor, and give him a friendly 
anſwer with meekneſs. Deliver him that ſuf- 
fereth wrong, from the hand of the oppreſſor: 
and be not faint-hearted when thou fitteſt in 
judgment. Be as a father unto the fatherleſs, 
and inſtead of an huſband unto their mother: 
ſo ſhalt thou be as the ſon of the Moſt High, and 


he ſhall love thee more than thy mother doth.” 
Eccleſiaſticus 4th chapter. 
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Again : ** My ſon, -according to thy ability do 
good to thyſelf, and give the Lord his due offer- 
ing. Remember that death will not be long in 
coming; and that the covenant of the grave is 
not ſhewed unto thee. Do good unto thy friend 
before thou die, and according to thy ability 
ſtretch out thine hand, and give to him.” Ec. 


14th chapter. 


ce 


Again: Help the poor "E the commandment's 


ſake, and turn him not away becauſe of his po- 
** verty. 
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„ verty. Loſe thy money for thy brother and thy 
friend, and let it not ruſt under a ſtone to be 
e loſt. Lay up thy treaſure according to the 
« commandments of the Moſt High, and it ſhall 
bring thee more profit than gold. Shut up alms 
in thy ſtore-houſes; and it ſhall deliver thee 
from all affliction. It ſhall fight for thee againſt 
e thine enemies, better than a mighty ſhield and 
„ ſtrong ſpear.” Ec. 29th chapter. 

And again: Give unto the Moſt High accord- 
ing as he hath enriched thee : and as thou haſt 
*« gotten, give with a chearful eye. For the Lord 
*« recompenſeth, and will give thee ſeven times as 
„% much.” Ec. 38th chapter. 

Venerable Tobit gives ſimilar advice to his ſon : 
+ Give alms of thy ſubſtance : and when thou 
++ giveſt alms let not thine eye be envious, neither 
turn thy face from any poor, and the face of God 
© ſhall not be turned away from thee. If thou 
{+ haſt abundance, give alms accordingly : if thou 
** haſt but a little; be not afraid to give according 
to that little. For thou layeſt up a good treaſure 
for thyſelf againſt the day of neceſlity.” Ch. 4th 
7, 8, 9. 

Good old Homer, who lived after the time of 
Solomon, has a ſentiment very much in the ſpirit 
of one in the book of Proverbs. 

—— H. e AQ» wow anavre; 
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Mr. Pope tranſlates the paſſage thus : 


„By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
„And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent,” 
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We have a paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar in Pinder. 
It is thus tranſlated by Mr. Weſt : 


„ hate the miſer whoſe unſocial breaſt 

Locks from the world his uſeleſs ſtores. 

«© Wealth by the bounteous only is enjoy'd, 

«© Whole treaſures in diffuſive good employ'd, 

«© The rich returns of fame and friends procure, 
« And 'gainſt a ſad reverſe, a ſafe retreat inſure.” 


4. There is a fine epigram in Martial to tis 
purpoſe : 
_ 6. Callidus effracta nummos fur auferet arca: 

«« Proſternet-patrios impia flamma Lares : 

Debitor uſuram pariter, ſortemque negabit : 
Non reddet ſterilis ſemina jacta ſeges : 

„ Diſpenſatorem ſallax ſpoliabit amica: 
MNMercibus extructas obruet unda rates: 

Extra fortunam eſt quidquid donatur amicis : 
Quas dederis, ſolas ſemper habebis opes. 

The artful thief may break open your ſtrong-box, 
and ſteal your money : the devouring flames may 
lay your houſe and all your goods in ruins : the 
debtor may refuſe to pay both principal and intereſt : 
your lands may prove barren, and not return even the 
ſeed that was caſt into them: a deceitful miſtreſs 
may defraud the ſteward of your property : the 
waves may bury your {hips and all your merchan- 
dize in the bottom of the ſea: whatſoever you be- 
ſtow upon your friends 1s out of the power of for- 
tune: thoſe riches you have employed in doing 
good are the only part of your eſtate which you 
ſhall enjoy for ever. 

The two following, which I have ſomewhere met 


with, are to the ſame purpoſe : 


3. Da dum tempus habes: tibi propria fit manus hæres: 
„ Aufert hoc nemo quod dabis ipſe Deo.“ 
| Be 
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Be charitable while time is allowed you ; let your 
own hand be your heir: no perſon can deprive you 
of that which you give to God. 


6. Quod expendi habui ; 
«© Quod donavi habeo ; 
„ Quod negavi punior ; 
«© Quod ſervavi perdidi.” 


That which I have ſpent I had; that which I have 
given I have; that which I have refuſed to be- 
ſtow I am puniſhed for; that which I have ſaved 
J have loſt. 

7. St, Jerome, with all his experience, affirms, 
he did not remember to have read, that ever any 
charitable perſon died an evildeath.—** Nunquam 
% memini me legiſſe mali morte mortuum qui li- 
„ benter opera charitatis exercuit.” Ad Nepot. 

8. Clemens Alexandrinus affirms, that not he 
who poſſeſſeth wealth, and keeps it by him, but he 
that diſtributeth it is rich ; neither is it the having, 
but the laying out of riches, that makes men rich. 
Non qui habet et ſervat, ſed qui impertit eſt 
{© dives : et impertitio, non autem poſſeſſio divites 
„facit.“ Pædag. lib. 3. 

9. Iſiadorus aſſures us, that we loſe all earthly 
things by keeping them, and by giving them away 
we keep them.—** Terrena omnia ſervando amit- 
timus, largiendo ſervamus.“ 

10. St. Baſil ſomewhere ſaith, ** Lucrum eſt 
** egenis dare.” It is the beſt way of thriving to 
give to them that are in want. 

11. St. Auguſtine in one of his epiſtles has theſe 
words; Da modicum ut recipias centuplum.“ 
Give a little, and thou ſhalt receive an hundred fold. 


12. Peter 
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12. Peter Raven in one of his ſermons, when 
ſpeaking upon this ſubject, uſes theſe ſtrong words: 
Da pauperi ut detur tibi, quicquid pauperi de- 
% deris tu habebis, quod non dederis, habebit 
alter.“ Give to the poor, and it ſhall be given 
to thee. Whatſoever thou giveſt tothe poor, thou 
ſecureſt to thyſelf : what thou withholdeſt, another 
{hall poſſeſs. 


13. Cornelius a Lapide, in his comment upon 
the bible, Prov. 19. 17, declares, that God twice 
pays what is lent to him, once in this world, by 
multiplying the wealth of alms-givers ; and then in 
heaven he pays it over and over. Deus bis ſol- 
vit hoc fœnus, ſcilicet ſemel in terra, ſecundò in 
*+* ceelo. In terra enim eleemoſynariis multiplicat 
** opes; in cœlo autem longe plura, & majora re- 
6+ pendit.” 

14. The pious and learned Dr. Hammond in 
his ſermon on the poor man's Tithing, amongſt 
many other ſentiments to the ſame purpoſe, hath 
the following: ** Alms-giving or mercifulneſs was 
„ never the waſting or leſſening of any man's 
e eſtate, to himſelf or his poſterity, but rather the 
encreaſing of it.“ | 

15. Biſhop Taylor, in his Rules for Holy Living 
and Dying, is like minded: That portion 
of our eſtate,” ſays he, out of which a tenth, 
or a fifth, or a twentieth, or ſome offering to 
+ God for religion and the poor goes forth, cer- 
{+ tainly returns with a great bleſſing upon all the 
{+ reſt. It is like the effuſion of oil by the Sydo- 
„nian woman; as long as ſhe pours into empty 
veſſels, it could never ceaſe running: or like 

the 
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the widow's barrel of meal, it conſumes not as 
as long as ſhe fed the prophet.” 

The ſame excellent biſhop in his Life of Chriſt 
has theſe words: Whatſoever is vainly ſpent is 
the portion of the poor; whatſoever we loſe in 
„idle gaming, revelling, and wantonneſs, or pro- 
e digality, was deſigned by Chriſt to refreſh his 
own bowels, to fill the bellies of the poor; 
„ whatſoever lies in our repoſitory uſeleſs and ſu- 
++ perfluous, all that is the poor man's inheritance : 
and certainly there is not any greater baſeneſs than 
to ſuffer a man to periſh, or be in extreme want 
of that which God gave me for him, and beyond 
my own needs. It is unthankfulneſs to God, it 
is unmercifulneſs to the poor, it is improvidence 
eto ourſelves, it is unfaithfulneſs in the diſpenſa- 
tion of the money, of which God made him 
but the Reward, and his cheſt the bank for the 
exchange and iſſuing it to the indigent.” 

16. The author of the Whole Duty of Man is 
of the ſame opinion: * God may defer, but he 
e never forgets; we may ſafely reckon, that ſo 
much as we have beſtowed in works of charity, 
* ſo much with increaſe we have ſecured in the 
© hands of God; who will either return it in tem- 
poral bleſſings, or repay it with intereſt.” 

17. Biſhop Hall, in his letter to Mr. 'Thomas 
Sutton, uſes various arguments to prevail with him 
to be liberal to the poor; and amongſt others has 
theſe words: The Chriſtian who muſt imitate 
{+ the high pattern of his Creator: knows his beſt 
'* riches to be bounty, — O happy is that man, 

** who 
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* who may be a creditor to his Maker! Heaven 


ch 


and earth ſhall be empty before he ſhall want a 


++ royal payment.“ 


18. Biſhop Beveridge has an excellent ſermon 


upon Alms-grving, near the cloſe of which he ſpeaks 
in the following manner : ** Whatſoever it is 
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wherein we fancy ourſelves rich, if we make no 
uſe of it, we are never the better nor richer for 
it. Silver and gold, if hoarded up, is no more 
to us than when it lay in the mine; for it is all 
one, whether we have it not at all, or to no 
purpoſe. We may imagine ourſelves to be rich, 
and others, as well as ourſelves, may repute us 
to be fo ; but we may as well think ourſelves, or 
be thought by others, to be good, as to be rich, 
for the having of ſuch things which we never 
uſe, and ſo diſpoſſeſs ourſelves of them. Nei- 
ther is it polhble for us to enjoy, or employ 
what we have, any other way but by imparting, 
what we ourfelves have no abſolute neceſlity of, 
towards the relief and ſupport of others. For 
ſetting aſide what is neceſſary for the main- 
tenance of ourſelves and families, all the reſt, if 
not employed this way, will either turn to no 
account, or elſe to a bad one. We muſt either 
make no uſe of it at all, or elſe abuſe it by 
throwing it away upon our luſts and luxury, 
pride, ambition, or the like ; by which means it 
will prove miſchievous, prejudicial, and de- 
ſtructive to us. Whereas if we diſperſe it among 
the poor, we ſhall then put it to the proper uſe 


which it was at firſt deſigned for, and for which 
+ God 
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God entruſted it with us; for with part we ſup- 
ply our own, and with the reſt we {hall relieve 
the neceſlities of others, and ſo the whole will 
become uſeful either to ourſelves or others. 

«« This alſo is the only way to preſerve, as well as 
to employ our eſtates ; a thing which I am con- 
fident we all deſire ; for having taken a great 
deal of pains to get an eſtate, we would keep it 
as long as we can; and, if poſſible, never be 
deprived of the uſe and comfort of it. But we 
may aſſure ourſelves, there is no ſuch way of 
preſerving what we have gotten, as by imparting 
it to others. For we have no ſecurity at all for 
it, ſo long as we have it in our own poſſeſſion, 
but are in continual danger of being robbed or 
cheated of it, or of loſing it ſome way or other. 
There are a thouſand ways whereby God can 
take it from us in a moment; and indeed we 
tempt him to do ſo, by refuſing to pay that tax 
or tribute, which he hath impoſed upon us for 
it. So that there is no way imaginable to inſure 
what we have got, but by a free and liberal diſ- 
tribution of it to the uſe of the poor; for by 
this means we lodge it in the hands of Omnipo- 
tence itſelf; a place where no deceit, no guile, 
no rapine, no moth, no corruption, no misfor- 
tune whatſoever can come near to it. What we 
have 1s only God's in our hands, but what we 
give is our OWN in his hands. What we have, 
God hath lent to us to lay out for him; but 
what we give, we lend to God to lay up for us; 
and we have his own infallible word for it, that 
he will be faithful to us, and pay it us again. 
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And how is it poſſible then, that we ſhould have 
any ſecurity for our money comparable to this of 
«+ tranſmitting it by the poor into the bank of hea- 
„ yen, where we {hall certainly find it another 
day, with infinitely more intereſt and increaſe, 
than here we can deſire or imagine? 


«© And I would have us to conſider farther, that 
„this is the only way of encreaſing our eſtates ; 
for returning it by alms into God's hands, we 
© ſhall not only have a ſure pay-maſter, but one 
that will return it again to us with extraordinary 
+ uſe and intereſt for it. An hundred for one is 
the common rate he gives at preſent, but ten 
* thouſand times ten thouſand, yea, infinitely 
„ more in the life to come.” 

19. Archbiſhop Tillotſon is copious upon this 
ſubject. In the 213 ſermon he obſerves, that 
to be beneficial and to do good to others, hath 
the happineſs of a great reward. There is no 
grace or virtue whatſoever which hath in ſcrip- 
ture the encouragement of more and greater 
«© promiſes than this, of happineſs in general; of 
temporal happineſs in this life; of happineſs at 
death; and of everlaſting happineſs in the world 
to come.” 

20. The celebrated Dr. Clark is clearly of the 
ſame judgment. The charitable man,” ſays he, 
in the natural and ordinary courſe of things lays 
up for himſelf a truer ſecurity againſt the acci- 
e dents of the world, in the love and favour, the 
affection and good-will of men; than he could do 
by hoarding up the largeſt treaſures. He leaves 

e behind 
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& behind him an honourable memory, which will 


be a benefit to his children and poſterity after 
„him. He has moreover ſpecial promiſes of the 
particular bleſſing and protection of Providence 
to himſelf and his poſterity : and the largeſt 
++ promiſes of the life to come.“ 

The pious and excellent Mr. Nelſon, in his Ad- 


dreſs to Perſons of Quality and Eſtate, reaſons 


ſtrongly in behalf of this view of Charity. Amongſt 
many other arguments he uſes the following : 
Men diſpoſed to hold faſt the good things of this 
world, are not inclined to part with their trea- 
*+ ſures for ſpiritual and inviſible riches ; they re- 
++ quire gold for gold: beſides, they expect farther 
aſſurances of receiving with uſury, what they 
part withal with ſo much difficulty. Now, to 
men of this temper, I would only obſerve, that God 
vouchſafes very often to encreaſe the riches of 
** thoſe, who lend to him by having pity upon the 
poor. Let us remember, what happened in the 
% deſert, when our Saviour with five loaves fed the 
'* multitude that followed him. Theſe five loaves 
++ were all the proviſion the apoſtles had, yet they 
++ diſtributed them with joy, when the wants of 
the people required a ſupply. Did they loſe 
any thing by beſtowing in this manner what 
they had for their ſubſiſtence? On the con- 
„ trary, there were five thouſand fed with theſe 
'+ loaves, and yet there remained for them twelve 
„ baſkets full. This liberality very much en- 
{+ creaſed their proviſion, Now this miraculous 


'+ ſupply is a true figure of what often happens to 
C ** charitable 
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charitable perſons. We have ſeen great families 
ruined by luxury and gaming: and debauchery 
daily over- turns the beſt eſtabliſhed fortunes ; 
nay, very often men fall into poverty by the ſame 
ways, which human prudence judges to be the 
fitteſt to encreaſe their wealth : but when did 
ever charity bring a man to a morſe] of bread ? 
Shew me thoſe children that are left deſtitute by 
the alms-deeds of their fathers ; though we daily 
meet with thoſe that are ruined by the commerce or 
by the employments of their parents. On the 
contrary, how many extraordinary things happen 
to multiply what charity hath ſcattered abroad ? 
And there are few perſons, who have very much 
loved this virtue, and ſteadily practiſed it, but 
have experienced ſomething that was miraculous 
in this matter ; not that God always makes uſe 
of extraordinary ways to repay what we have 
thus lent him, but very often doth it by natural 
means, which his wiſdom diſpoſes in a manner 
equally gentle and efficacious. You have often 
admired thoſe great rivers, which from all parts 
of the world pour into the ſea. Theſe rivers 
in their ſource are but little ſtreams of water, 
which, by ſeveral channels, came from the ſame 
ocean, and which return thither with that pomp 
and encreaſe which you behold. It is in the 
ſame manner that God returns to us an hundred 
fold, even by open and glaring methods, that 
which charity hath ſecretly ſlided into the hands 
of the poor. An unexpected inheritance, the 
determination of a law-ſuit in our favour, the 

** ſucceſs 
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*© ſucceſs of a great adventure, an advantageous 
e match, are ſometimes the recompences of charity 
in this world.” 

22, Let us, laſtly, hear the pious Herbert : 

In alms regard thy means, and others merit; 
„Think heav'n a better bargain than to give 
„Only thy ſingle market- money for it. 
Join hands with God to make a man to live. 
«« Give to all ſomething; to a good poor man, 
«© Till thou change names, and be where he began. 
« Man is God's image; but a poor man is 
« Chriſt's ſtamp to boot; both images regard. 
6 God reckons for him, counts the favour his: 
«© Write, So much giv'n to God; thou ſhalt be heard, 
Let thy alms go before, and keep heav'n's gate 
„Open for thee; or both may come too late.“ 

Thirdly, we may attend to the reaſons, which 
we propoſed to offer to your conſideration, why the 
all-ſuthcient God ſhould bleſs with temporal proſ- 
perity thoſe of his ſervants who have been bounti- 
fully inclined towards the poor and needy. 

1. And the firſt may be taken from the eſſential 
goodneſs and bounty of the great God, which are 
ſuch, that he will not ſuffer any work of charity to 
go without a full recompence of reward. It ſeems, 
according to all our notions of things, to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the greatneſs, independence, and all- 
ſufficiency of the Divine Being. Of him, and through 
him, and to him are all things ; to whom be glory forever. 
Amen. 

2. The ſecond reaſon may be adduced from the 
faithfulneſs and righteouſneſs of God. For having 
in his word graciouſly promiſed to recompenſe and 
reward our beneficence, his faithfulneſs and righte- 
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ouſneſs engage him to make good what he hath 
promiſed: ſo that, in all applicable caſes, the great 
God cannot but be as good as his word. Men may 
be forward in promiſing, and flow in performing ; 
but with God, who is faithful and true, ſaying and 
doing are all one. He is not a man that he ſhould lie; 
neither the ſon of man that he ſhould repent : hath he ſaid, 
and ſhall he not do it ? or hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not 
make it good ? — All the promiſes of God in Chriſt Jeſus 
are yea and amen; all firm, and ſtable, and ſure.to be 
accompliſhed. Heaven andearth ſhall paſs away,but God's 
word ſhall never paſs away. He is not unrighteous, ſaith 
the apoſtle, to forget your work and labour that proceed- 
eth of love; which love ye have ſhewed for his name's 
ſake, who have already miniſtred to the ſaints, and yet 
continue to miniſter. The meaning of which ſtrong 
expreſſion is, God will be ſo far from forgetting, 
that he will righteouſly remember, ſo as to recom- 
penſe, and to return into their own boſoms every 
act of kindneſs ſhewn to any of his poor and needy 
creatures, even to the giving of a cup of cold water 
in the name of Jeſus, 

4. Let us in the Fourth place produce a few in- 
ſtances where charitable and large-hearted perſons 
have been abundantly recompenſed in temporal 


mercies for the kindneſs they have ſhewn to thoſe 


who have been in want. To theſe, however, we 
will not altogether confine ourſelves, but proceed 


upon a more extended plan. 


1. A famine prevailed in the land of Judea in 
the days of Elijah. The prophet was in want. The 
widow of Zarephath generouſly and diſintereſtedly 

took 
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took him into her houſe to ſupport bim, though ſhe 
herſelf and her child were almoſt on the point of 
dying with hunger. And in return, when ſhe 
came to be in abſolute need, which was very ſoon 
the caſe, the Almighty abundantly recompenſed 
her charity by miraculouſly preſerving and encreaſ- 
ing her barrel of meal and her cruſe of oil, ſo that 
ſhe and her family were comſortably ſupported all 
the time of the famine, while thouſands all around 
her were in the utmoſt want and diſtreſs. Nor was 
this the only favour ſhe received from the hand of 
God, in conſequence of her liberality to the pro- 


phet: for when her ſon had been taken ill and died, 


he was reſtored to life again by the prayers of that 
very prophet whom her bounty had fed. This 
piece of hiſtory is related with wonderful ſimplicity 
in the ſeventeenth chapter of the firſt book of Kings. 

2. The Shunammite's kindneſs to the prophet 
Eliſha was alſo amply rewarded : 

1. By the gift of a ſon after long barrenneſs: 

2. By the reſtoring her ſon to lite again after he 
had been ſome time dead. 

3. By forewarning her of an approaching famine. 

4. By the reſtoration of her houſe and land, 
which had been loſt by her long abſence, during 
the continuance of the famine. 2 Kings 4th and 
8th chapters. CON. 

3. Remarkable is the inſtance of pious Job. 
What a merciful man he was we read in the 29th 
and 31ſt chapters. When the ear heard me, then it 
bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to 
me ; becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
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leſs, and him that had none to help him. The bleſſing of 


him that was ready to periſh came upon me : and I cauſed 
the widow's heart to ſing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor: 
and the cauſe which I knew not I ſearched out. If I have 
with-held the poor from their deſire, or have cauſed the 
eyes of the widow to fail ; or have eaten my morſel myſelf 
alone, and the fatherleſs hath not eaten thereof ; for from 
my youth he was brought up with me as with a father, and 
I have guided her from my mother's womb; if I have ſeen 
any periſh for want of clothing, or any poor without co- 
vering ; if his loins have not bleſſed me, and if he were 
not warmed with the fleece of my ſheep ; if I have lifted 
up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when I ſaw my help in 
| the gate: then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, 
und mine arm be broken from the bone. — This was the 
character and conduct of Job in the days of his 
proſperity. And though God ſuffered ſatan for a 
time grievouſly to afflit him, and to deprive him 
of all that he had in the world, yet his latter end 
was even more rich and glorious than his beginning. 
Before his afflitions came on he had ſeven ſons 
and three daughters. His ſubſtance alſo was 7000 
ſheep, and gooo camels, and 500 yoke of oxen, 
and 500 ſhe aſſes, and a very great houſehold : but 
after all his trials were over, and the Lord had 
turned his captivity, he gave him twice as much as 
he had before. He had 14000 ſheep, 6000 camels, 
a 1000 yoke of oxen, and a 1000 lhe aſſes. He 
had alſo 7 ſons and 3 daughters. He lived more- 
over 140 years, and ſaw his ſon's ſons, even four 


generations. 
4. Moſes 
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4. Moſes, for refuſing to be called the ſon of 
Pharaoh's daughter, was made a god unto Pharaoh 
himſelf, and obtained a greater worldly honour and 
dominion, than almoſt any other man was ever fa- 
voured with. 

5. Abigail, for her generoſity to David and his 
men, was raiſed to a kingdom. 1 Sam. 25th chap. 

6. The treaſures that David devoted to the ſer- 
vice of God were immenſe : and where was there 
ever a king more ſucceſsful in war, or more honour- 
ed in peace? 

7. King Solomon too offered for a burnt- offering 
in honour of God at the dedication of the temple 
ſheep and oxen that could not be numbered for 
multitude, beſides 22000 oxen and 120000 ſheep 
for a peace offering, and the Lord gave him peace 
from all his enemies round about for many years, 
and cauſed him to flouriſh marvellouſly. 

8. Cornelius for his charity and alms-deeds had 
an angel ſent from God to inſtru him in the way 
of ſalvation. Acts 10th chapter. 

9. Tabitha for her good works and alms-deeds was 
raiſed from the dead. Acts gth chapter. 

10. Publius, the chief man of the iſland of 
Meleta, upon which St. Paul and many others were 
ſhipwrecked, for his humanity and generoſity to 
them, had his father cured of a fever and bloody 
flux. So likewiſe the kindneſs which the barbarous 
people of that iſland ſhewed unto Paul and his 
fellow-travellers was recompenſed with the cure of 
many of their ſick bodies. 

11. The 
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11. The Apoſtles of our Lord forſook all they 
had in the world to follow Chriſt : and where was 
there ever honour like unto their honour? or hap- 
pineſs like unto their happineſs? They ſhall ſit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Iſrael. 

To theſe examples, recorded in the holy ſcrip- 
ture, I will add a conſiderable number from both 
ancient and modern authors, to encourage Chriſ- 
tians in proſecuting their generous purpoſes of 
private or public utility. But in theſe I ſhall not 
confine myſelf to ſuch inſtances only as have met 
with a viſible remuneration of divine providence 
in this world, . but produce a variety of inſtances 
where acts of extraordinary beneficence have been 
done without the ſmalleſt regard to any temporal 
advantage whatever. And among all our acts 
++ of charity,” ſays the excellent Tillotſon, ** thoſe 
which are done upon leaſt probability and fore- 
ſight of their meeting with any recompence in this 
world, either by way of real requital or of fame 
and reputation, as they are of all other moſt 
acceptable to God, ſo they will certainly have 
the moſt ample reward in another ſtate.” 

1. Cimon, tlie Athenian, was a man of ſo great 
generoſity, that, having eſtates and gardens inſeve- 
ral places, he never placed a keeper over them to 
preſerve the fruit, leſt any ſhould be prevented 
from enjoying his things as they pleaſed. Footmen 
always followed him with money, that if any one 
Rood in need of his aſſiſtance, he might have to 
give him immediately, leſt he ſhould ſeem to deny 
him, by putting him off. Oftentimes, when he 
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ſaw any one ill handled by fortune, leſs hand- 
ſomely clad, he gave him his own coat. His ſup- 
per was ſo dreſſed for him every day, that he in- 
vited all whom he ſaw in the Forum, not invited 
elſewhere, which he omitted to do no day. His 
faithfulneſs was wanting to none, his ſervice to 
none, his eſtate to none, he enriched many. He 
buried at his own charge many poor people, when 
dead, who had not left wherewith they might be 
buried. It is not to be wondered at, if upon be- 
having himſelf thus, both his life was ſecure, and 
his death afflicting. Cor. Nep. 

2. On a certain time when Crœſus ſuggeſted to 
Cyrus the Great, king of Perſia, that, by the mul- 
titude of preſents that he made, he would be a 
beggar, when it was in his power to lay up at 
home mighty treaſures of gold, for the uſe of one; 
it is ſaid that Cyrus then aſked him thus : What 
ſums do you think I ſhould now have in poſſeſſion, 


if I had been hoarding up gold as you bid me, ever. 


ſince I have been in power? and that Crœſus, in 
reply, named ſome mighty ſum; and that Cyrus 
to this ſaid ; Well, Crœſus! do you ſend with 
Hyſtaſpes here, ſome perſon that you have moſt 
confidence in; and do you, Hyſtaſpes! ſaid he, 
go about to my friends, tell them that I am in 
want of money for a certain affair (and in re- 
ality I am in want of it) and bid them furniſh 
me with as much as they are each of them 
able to do; and that writing it down and ſigning it, 
they deliver the letter to Crœſus's officer to bring 


to me. Then writing down what he had ſaid, and 


ſigning it, he gave it to Hyſtaſpes to carry it to his 
friends, 
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friends, but added in the letter to them all, that 
they ſhould receive Hyſtaſpes as his friend. After 
they had gone round, and that Crœſus's officer 
brought the letters, Hyſtaſpes ſaid, O Cyrus! my 
king! you muſt now make uſe of me as a rich man, 
for here do I attend you, abounding in preſents 
that have been made me upon the account of your 
letter. Cyrus, upon this, ſaid, This, then, is one 
treaſure to me, Crœſus! but look over the others, 
and reckon up what riches there are ready for me, 
in caſe I want for my own uſe. Crœſus, upon cal- 
culation, is ſaid to have found many times the ſum, 
that he told Cyrus he might now have had in his 
treaſury, if he hoarded. When it appeared to be 
thus, Cyrus is reported to have faid : 

You ſee, Crœſus, that I have my treaſures too; 
but you bid me hoard them up, to be envied and 
hated for them : you bid me place hired guards 
upon them, and in thoſe to put my truſt. But 1 
make my friends rich, and reckon them to be trea- 
ſures to me, and guards both to myſelf, and to all 
things of value that belong to us, and ſuch as are 
more to be truſted than if I ſet up a guard of hire- 
lings. Beſides, there is another thing that I will 
tell you : what the gods have wrought into the 
ſouls of men, and by it have made them all equally 
indigent, this, Crœſus! I am not able to get the 
better of. For I am, as others are, inſatiably 
greedy of riches. But I reckon I differ from moſt 
others in this; that when they have acquired more 
than is ſufficient for them, ſome of thoſe treaſures 
they bury under ground, and ſome they let decay 


and ſpoil, and others they give themſelves a great 
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deal of trouble about, in telling, in meaſuring, in 
weighing, airing, and watching them ; and though 
they have all theſe things at home, they neither eat 
more than they are able to bear, for they would 
burſt; nor do they put on more cloaths than they 
can bear, for they would ſuffocate; but all their ſu- 
perfluous treaſures they have only for buſineſs and 
trouble. Whereas I ſerve the gods, and am ever 
defirous of more; and when I have acquired it out 
of what I find to be more than ſuffices me, I fatisfy 
the wants of my friends; and by enriching men 
with it, and by doing them kindneſſes, I gain their 
good will, and their friendſhip, and obtain ſecurity 
and glory, things that do not corrupt and ſpoil, and 
do not diſtreſs one by over- abounding. But glory“, 
the more there is of it, the greater and more no- 
ble it is, and the lighter to bear; and thoſe that 
bear it, it often makes the lighter and eafier. And 
that you may be ſenſible of this, Crœſus! (ſaid he) 
they that poſſeſs the moſt, and have moſt in their 
cuſtody, I do not reckon the happieſt men; for 
then would guards upon the walls be the happieſt 
of all men, for they have the cuſtody of all that 
there is in the whole cities ; but the perſon that 
can acquire the moſt with juſtice, and uſe the moſt 
honour, him do I reckon the happieſt man ; and 
this I reckon to be riches. | Xen. 


3. Gillius, of Agrigentum, was a man abound- 
ing in riches, but much more in the endowments 
of the mind. He was always more employed in 
laying out than in collecting money: ſo that his houſe 


was 


* This is ſpoken according to the falſe notion of the Heathen. 
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was conſidered as a ſort of office for munificence. 
For from thence originated the buildings erected 
for public uſe; from thence proceeded the ſpecta- 
cles grateful to the people: and from thence the 
deficiencies of corn were ſupplied. In a private 
way he relieved the wants of the poor, and gave 
portions to virgins oppreſſed with poverty. Moſt 
kindly did he receive all ranks, and diſmiſs them 
enriched with various preſents. Vea, at one time 
he fed and clothed five hundred horſemen who had 
been driven upon his eſtates by the force of a tem- 
peſt. In ſhort; from all his conduct it appears, 
that he was extremely liberal, and whatever he poſ- 
ſeſſed was at the ſervice of any of his fellow crea- 


tures, who ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance. Val. 
4. About 220 years before our Saviour, the 


ifland of Rhodes ſuffered very great damages by an 
earthquake: the walls of the city, which the arſe- 
nals, and the narrow paſſes in the havens, where 
{ſhips of that iſland were laid up, were reduced to 
a very ruinous condition; and the famous Coloſ- 
ſus, which was eſteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, was thrown down and entirely deſtroyed. 
It is natural to think that this earthquake ſpared 
neither private nor public ſtructures, nor even the 
temples of the gods. The loſs ſuſtained by it 
amounted to immenſe ſums; and the Rhodians, 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent deputations to 
all the neighbouring princes to implore their relief 
in that melancholy conjuncture. An emulation 
worthy of praiſe, and not to be paralleled in hiſ- 
tory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city : 

and 
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ſignalized themſelves in a peculiar manner on that 
occaſion. The two former of theſe princes contri- 
buted above an hundred talents, and erected two 
ſtatues in the public place; one of which repreſented 
the people of Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; 
the former was crowned by the latter, to teſtify, as 
Polybius obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the 
opportunity of relieving the Rhodians a favour and 
obligation to themſelves. Ptolemy, beſides his 
other expences, which amounted to a very conſi- 
derable ſum, ſupplied that people with 3oo talents, 
100,000 buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient qnantity 
of timber for building ten gallies of ten benches of 
oars, and as many more of three benches, beſides 
an infinite quantity of wood for other buildings; all 
which donations were accompanied with 300 talents 
for erecting the Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, Seleu- 
cus, Pruſias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as 
well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on the occa- 
ſion. Even private perſons emulated each other 


in ſharing in this glorious act of humanity ; and 


hiſtorians have recorded that a lady, whoſe name 
was Chryſeis, furniſhed, from her own ſubſtance, 
an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn. Rhodes, in 
conſequence of theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed 
in a few years, in a more opulent and ſplendid 
ſtate than ſhe had ever experienced before, if we 
only except the Coloſſus. Polyb. 


5. Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, was exceedingly 
courteous and affable, and as he was bleſt with a fair 
eſtate, ſo he was generous without profuſion, and 
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beneficent without oſtentation. He had always a ſer- 
vant near him with a bag of ſilver coins, and when 
he ſaw any man look ſickly, or heard that any were 
dead inſolvent, he comforted the one with a pro- 
per ſum, and buried the other at his own expence. 
If he perceived people melancholy, he enquired 
the cauſe; and if it was poverty, he furniſhed them 
with what might enable them to get bread; but not 
to live idly. In a word, he had, or ſeemed to have, 
all the virtues that could adorn a nobleman. 


Dacier Not. in Vit. Solon. Plut. 
6. Scipio, ſurnamed Africanus, who by his war- 
like proweſs firſt made Africa ſubject to Rome, was 
never known at any time to depart from the forum, 
before, by his bounty and beneficence, he had added 
fome one or more to the number of his friends : 
who, though he conquered Carthage, and had all 
the rich ſpoils thereof, yet at his death, when his 
coffers where ſearched, there were found in them 
but thirty three pounds in money, and two in gold; 
ſo great was his munificence. 
Stretche's Beauties of Hiſlory. 
7. Titus, the Roman emperor, was of ſo humane 
and generous a diſpoſition, that he was called, The 
Love and Delight of Human Kind. It was his 
cuſtom never to ſend any from his preſence with- 
out hope, at leaſt, of having their petitions granted. 
And recollecting one evening, as he ſat at ſupper 
among his friends, that he had done no kind office 
that day, he cried out, My friends, 1 have loſt a 
day. Roman Hiſtory. 


8. The 
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8. The emperor Nerva, for the relief and ſupport 
of the decayed citizens, diſburſed at one time fixty 
hundred thouſand pieces of ſilver, and made choice 
of divers of the prime and moſt truſty ſenators to 
buy and purchaſe ſuch fields as were vendible, and 
to divide them amongſt the poor, according to their 
preſent neceſſities, as with cloaths, diſhes, and veſ- 


ſels to the furniſhing of their houſes, and the reſt. 


to be given them in money; nay, he made ſale of 
lands and houſes of his own, to make good to the 
utmoſt his charitable purpoſes. Further, what 
fine, forfeit, or penalty ſoever came under the name 
of tribute he remitted ; all the cities under his do- 
minions afflicted with plague or famine he relieved ; 
girls and boys born of poor and needy parents he 
gave order to be kept and educated at the public 
charge, and this he cauſed to be punctually per- 
formed through all the cities of Italy. 
Aurelius Victor. 
9. Pliny, that excellent Roman orator, will be 
ever admired for his diſintereſted generotity, and 
benevolent heart: though he was not poſſeſſed of 
a large eſtate, yet by frugal management, he was 
able to beſtow a great deal on his friends. 'The 
reader will find in his letters innumerable inſtances 
of his beneficence and good nature. I ſhall how- 
ever only mention the following : An intimate 
friend of his was very much involved in debt, and 
by that means brought into great trouble. Pliny 
took the management of his affairs into his own 
hands, ſatisfied every body elſe, and became his 
ſole creditor. When his friend died, his daughter 
Calvina would have given up her father's effects; 
but 
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but Pliny, excellent man! generouſlyforgave her what 
her father owed him, and even contributed a conſi- 
derable ſum, as an addition to her fortune, when 
ſhe was married. Stretche's Beauties of Hiſtory. 

10. When the province of Azazene was ravaged 
by the Romans, ſeven thouſand Perſians were 
brought priſoners to the city of Amida, where they 
fell into extreme want. Acaſes, biſhop of that 
place, having aſſembled his clergy, repreſented to 
them, in the moſt pathetic terms, the miſery of 
thoſe unhappy priſoners. He then obſerved, that 
2s the Almighty preferred mercy to ſacrifice, he 
would certainly be better pleaſed with the relief of 
theſe his creatures, than with being ſerved in gold 
and ſilver veſſels in their churches. The clergy 
entertained this motion, not only with readineſs, 
but with applauſe; ſold all the conſecrated veſſels; 
and having maintained the Perſians during the war, 
ſent the whole ſeven thouſand home at the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, with money in their pockets. 
Varanes, the Perſian monarch, was ſo charmed with 

this action, that he ſent to invite the biſhop to his 
capital, where he received him with the utmoſt re- 
verence, and did the Chriſtians many favours at 
his requeſt, Socrat. Hiſt. Eccles. 

11. Dr. Horneck, in his Great Law of Conſi- 
deration, tells us the following remarkable ſtory, in 
proof of that ſcriptural declaration, He that watereth 
ſhall be watered again. 

In Niſibis, a city of Meſopotamia, there lived a 
religious woman, who had a man, that was a Hea- 
then, for her huſband. They were poor, yet by 
hard labour had got fifty pounds together; where- 


upon 
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upon the huſband thought good to put it out to 
intereſt, that they might not live upon the main 
ſtock. His wiſe, being a Chriſtian, readily told 
him, that none paid greater intereſt for money 
lent him, than the God of the Chriſtians. 'The 
man, pleaſed with the news, aiked where this God 
was to be met with? The woman told him at ſuch 
a church, he had deputies that would receive the 
ſum. They took the money, and to the church 
went, where they ſaw ſome poor widows fitting. 
The woman ſaid, Theſe are the deputies of the 
Ged of the Chriſtians, who will receive your mo- 
ney, and pay you intereſt, 'The man, not much 
pleaſed with his ſecurity, yet over periuaded by his 
wiſe, lets the poor widows have it; who, not 
knowing the man's intent, thankfully received it. 
A quarter of a year aſter, the man finding himſelf 
pincht for want of neceſſaries, bade his wife to go 
and demand a quarter's intereſt ; to which ſhe re- 
plied, that if he would go to thoſe poor widows 
and demand the uſe, {he did not doubt but he might 
have it. Accordingly he went to the poor women, 
with whom he expoſtulated ; but what he had given 
them was conſumed, and they were ſo far from 
paying him any intereſt, that they were ready to 
beg more money of him : with that, he went out of 
the church ſad and ſorrowful; but in going, he 
ſpied one of the pieces of gold that he had given 
to the poor; which, it ſeems, he had accidentally 
dropped on the floor, at the time it was diſtributed. 
He took it up, went home, and complained to his 


wife of the cheat thoſe poor widows had put upon 
5 him. 
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him. She bade him truſt that God whom he had 
lent the money to, and take the piece he had found 
aud buy neceſſaries for the family. He went to 
the market-place, and among other things, bought 
ſome fiſh, which were to be dreſſed for dinner. 
His wiſe, on opening one of the fiſhes, found in 
its belly a precious ſtone, which betrayed its worth 
by its unuſual glittering, The man carried it to a 
jeweller, who preſently gave him three hundred 
pounds for it : at which the man was ſo tranſported, 
that he began praiſing the God of the Chriſtians, 
and became one himſelf, being aſtoniſhed at the 
providence that had ſo miracnlouſly diſpoſed of 
ſecond cauſes ſor his ſignal profit and emolument. 


12, St. Alban, who ſuffered for the name of 
Chriſt, having received a poor perſecuted miniſter 
into his houſe, was by his godly life and gracious 
exhortations ſo wrought upon, that he turned from 
Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity, and at laſt ſuffered as 
a martyr for the truth of Jeſus Chriſt. Thus his 
kindneſs to a poor perſecuted miniſter, was recom- 
penſed, not only with his converſion to the true 
religion, but likewiſe with the honour of martyr- 
dom. 

13. St. Auſtin having ſet forth the mercifulnefs 
and liberality of Conſtantine the Great, ſaith, that 
God gave that merciful prince more wealth than 
heart could wiſh, for his bounty to the poor. 

De Civitate. 

14. Alfred the Great, who was one of the beſt 
princes our nation ever produced, divided his re- 
venue into two parts; one of which he dedicated 

tg 
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to ſacred uſes, and the other to ſecular. That 
moiety which was dedicated to ſacred uſes he ſub- 
divided into four parts, one of which was diſpenſed 
to the poor in general ; another dedicated for reli- 
gious houſes of his own founding ; a third was 
given to the public ſchools; and the fourth em- 
ployed in rebuilding and repairing monaſteries, 
and other public ſoundations both at home and 
abroad. The other moiety devoted to ſecular 
ules, was likewiſe ſubdivided into three parts, 
one for the ſupport of his houſehold ; the other 
for the payment of his workmen; and the third 
for the entertainment and relief of ſtrangers who 
reſorted to his court. 

15. Archbiſhop Chichley was a large benefactor 
to the public. About 1424 he founded, in his 
native town of Higham Ferrers, a college for eight 
fellows, four clerks, ſix choriſters, and a maſter. He 
alſo erected a ſpacious hoſpital, for the poor of that 
place. The ample revenues wherewith he endow- 
ed both thoſe foundations, were afterwards aug- 
mented by the legacies of his two brothers. In 
1437, he ordered to be built a large and ſtately 
edifice, of a ſquare form, in the north parts of the 
ſuburbs of Oxford, which he deſigned fora college. 
But when the work was almoſt finiſhed, whether it 
was that he found fault with the ſtructure, or did 
not like the ſituation of it, he changed his mind, 
and gave it to the monks of Bernard, for the re- 
ception of novices, out of all the convents of that 
order, to ſtudy the arts and divinity, However, 
ne choſe another place for building a college, very 
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commodious for the ſtudents, in the middle of the 
town, near St. Mary's church ; and pulling down 
the houſes which ſtood there, he laid out a ſquare 
court. The walls of this new building were finiſh- 
ed in 1439, andthe workmen had begun to lay the 
roof. The archbiſhop had purchaſed lands and 
manors for perpetual maintenance thereof, and the 
king upon his application, by his letters patent under 
the great ſeal, erected this building into a college, 
and granted it very large privileges. He alſo gave 
the founder leave to place in it a warden and fel- 
lows, and to make laws and ſtatutes for the govern- 
ment of the ſociety. He went to Oxford next 
year, and conſecrated the chapel of his college, and 
made Richard Andrew, L. L. D. and chancellor of 
Canterbury, warden of it. He alſo appointed 20 
fellows, being all men ſelected from the whole uni- 
verſity, to whom he gave power to elect into their 
ſociety 20 more : of which number he ordered, 
that 24 ſhould ſtudy divinity and the liberal ſci- 
ences, and the other 16 the civil canon law. He 
added alſo two chaplains, ſeveral choriſters and 
ſervants. There had been begun fome time before, 
chiefly by the bounty of the duke of Glouceſter, a 
large and magnificent ſtructure; the upper part of 
which was defigned for a library, and the lower for 
the public divinity ſchools. To this work the arch- 
biſhop gave a great ſum of money bimſelf, and ſo- 
licited benefactions from the biſhops and peers, who 
attended the parliament at \eſtminſter. He alſo 
gave 200 marks to the public cheſt of the univer- 
ſity, which he ordered to be kept by three maſters 


of 
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of arts, two regents, and one nonregent, who were 
to be choſen yearly, and were bound by an oath to 
the faithful diſcharge of that truſt: out of which 
money, the univerſity might borrow for the public 
uſe five pounds, every particular college five marks, 
a maſter of arts 40 ihillings, a licentiate or bachelor 
two marks, and an undergraduate one, with the 
condition that every one ſhould depoſit a ſufficient 
pawn, which, if the money were not repaid within 
a month, was to be forfeited. Beſides which bene- 
factions, it appeared by his private accounts, that 
he gave a conſiderable ſum to beautify and adorn 
the cathedral of Canterbury, and build a ſteeple 
and a library, which he furniſhed with many valu- 
able books in all kind of learning: which are all 
reckoned up in a public inſtrument made by the 
prior and monks of Canterbury, and deſcribed 
among the public acts of that church. He alſo con- 
tributed to the building of Croydon church, and 
Rocheſter bridge. He died in 1443. 

16. Margaret, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, 
and the mother of Henry VIE. founded falaries for 
three monks in Weſtminſter-abbey, for a grammar- 
ſchool at Wymborn, and a preacher of God's word 
throughout England; as alſo for two divinity-lec- 
turers, the one at Oxford, the other at Cambridge; 
in which laſt place ſhe likewiſe built two colleges, 
in honour of Chriſt and his diſciple St. John. 

17. The reverend doctor John Colet, was a learn- 
ed and excellent man, and the intimate friend of 
Eraſmus. Having a plentiful eſtate, without any 


near relations, he reſolved in the midſt of life and 
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health, to conſecrate the whole property of it to 
ſome ſtanding and perpetual benefaction. And 
this he performed by founding St. Paul's ſchool in 
London. He ordained that there ſhould be in this 
ſchool an high maſter, a ſurmaſter, and a chaplain, 
who ſhould teach gratis 153 children. The endow- 
ment was then 1221. 4s. 74d. per annum. 

18. Biſhop Fiſher was exceedingly liberal to the 
poor. He would often viſit his poor neighbours 
when they were ſick, and furniſh them with meat, 
drink, and money. 'The whole of his revenues 
were annually employed in acts of charity and be- 
nevolence, excepting ſo much as went to the ne- 
ceſſary proviſion of his houſe, which was exceed- 
ingly frugal. 

19. Biſhop Jewel was extremely generous and 
charitable to the poor; to whom, it is ſaid, his 
doors ſtood always open. Among his other chari- 
ties, he frequently ſent relief to perſons in priſon ; 
nor did he confine his bounty to his countrymen 
only; but was liberal to worthy foreigners, and 
ſtrangers in diſtreſs. And he conſtantly main- 
tained and educated ſome poor youths in his own 
houſe, and ſupported ſeveral young ſtudents at the 
univerſity, allowing them yearly penfions. He 
brought up the famous Hooker. 

20. Archbiſhop Cranmer was very kind to his 
ſervants and dependents, and extremely hoſpitable 
and generous to the poor. He laid out all his 
wealth on the poor, and pious uſes: he had hoſpi- 
tals and ſurgeons in his houſe for the king's ſeamen : 
he gave penſions to many of thoſe that fled out of 
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Germany into England; and kept up that 
which is hoſpitality indeed at his table, where great 
numbers of the honeſt and poor neighbours were 
always invited, inſtead of the luxury and extrava- 
gance of great entertainments, which the vanity and 
exceſs of the age we live in, has honoured with the 
name of hoſpitality. | 
21. Sir Thomas More was a kind maſter to his 
ſervants, and very charitable to the poor. For his 
integrity, his fortitude, his incorruptible ſpirit, his 
greatneſs of mind, and generous contempt of riches 
and external honours, he was equal to the moſt ce- 
lebrated cliaracters of ancient Greece or Rome. 


22, Cardinal Ximenes, though poſſeſſed of a 
rich archbiſhopric, did ſuch things as could hardly 
be expected from it; eſpecially as one half of it was 
conſtantly diſtributed in alms, about which he was 
ſo circumſpect, that no fraud could be committed. 
He was very plain in his habit and in his furniture; 
but he knew the value of fine things, and would 
ſometimes admire them. He once looked upon a 
rich jewel, and aſked its price. The merchant told 
him. It is a very fine thing, ſaid he, and worth 
the money: but the army is juſt diſbanded, there 
are many poor ſoldiers, and with the value of it I 
can ſend two hundred of them home, with each a 
piece of gold in his pocket. All his foundations, 
and other acts of generoſity, were out of the other 
moiety. His univerſity of Alcala was a moſt ſtu- 
pendous foundation, begun and finiſhed in eight 
vears; he endowed there forty-ſix profeſſorſhips, 
and at his death left it a ſettled revenue of fourteen 

thouſand 
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thouſand ducats per annum. His regulations muſt 
have coſt him at leaſt as much thought as his build- 
ings and endowments ; he ſaw clearly, that igno- 
rance was the bane of religion. 

He was very learned himſelf, and the great pa- 
tron and protector of learning: he wrote ſeveral 
pieces of divinity, that were never printed; and 
alſo the life of king Wamba, and ſome notes upon 
ſcripture, which are yet preſerved. He cauſed the 
works of Totaſtus to be printed at a vaſt expence at 
Venice. The Complutenſian edition of the holy 
ſcriptures, which was the firſt Polyglott ever 
printed, coſt him a prodigious ſum. Beſides the 
maintenance of all the learned perſons employed 
in it, he purchaſed the manuſcripts at immenſe 
rates. He was allo at great charge in publiſhing 
the Mozarabic Liturgy, for which he had ſo high a 
veneration, that he eſtabliſhed a chapel with twelve 
canons for receiving this office; and with regard 
to other foundations we have no room to enumerate 
them. Upon the whole, we have great reaſon to 
believe that he ſpoke truth upon his death-bed, 
when he ſaid, that, to the beſt of his knowledge, he 
had not miſapplied a ſingle crown of his revenue. 

23. Mr. Bernard Gilpin was the rector of 
Houghton le Spring in the biſhopric of Durham, 
a living at that time worth about 400 pounds a 
year. His hoſpitable manner of living was the 
admiration of the whole country. He ſpent in 
his family every fortnight forty buſhels of corn, 
twenty buſhels of malt, and a whole ox; beſides a 
proportionable quantity of other kinds of proviſion. 

Strangers 
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Strangers and travellers founda cheerful reception. 
All were welcome that came; and even their 
beaſts had ſo much care taken of them, that it was 
humouroufly ſaid, If a horſe was turned looſe in 
any part of the country, it would immediately 
make its way to the biſhop of Houghton's. 

Every ſunday, from Michaelmas till Eaſter, was 
a fort of a public day with him. During this ſea- 
fon, he expected to fee all his pariſhioners, and 
their families. For their reception he had three 
tables well covered: the firſt was for gentlemen, 
the {econd for huſbhandmen and farmers, and the 
third for day-labourers. This piece of hoſpitality 
ne never omitted, even when loſſes, or a ſcarcity of 
proviſion, made its continuance rather dithcult to 
him. He thought it his duty, and that was a de- 
ciding motive. Even when he was abſent from 
home, no alteration was made in his family-ex- 
pences: the poor were led as uſual, and his neigh- 
Lours entertained. And he was always — of the 
company of men of merit and — who uſed 
much to frequent his houſe. 

We have alrcady taken notice of Mr. Gilpin's 
nncommonly generous and hoſpitable manner of 
living. The wakes of his Rectory was about four 
hundred pounds a year: an income, indeed, at 
that time very conſiderable, but yet in appearance 
very unproportionate to the generous things he 
did: indeed he could not have done them, unleſs 
his frugality had been equal to his generoſity, 
His friends, therefore, could not but wonder to 
find him, amidſt his many great and continual ex- 
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pences, entertain the deſign of building and endow- 
ing a grammar-ſ{chool: a deſign, however, which 
his exact ceconomy ſoon enabled him to accompliſh, 
though the expence of it amounted to upwards of 
hve hundred pounds. His ſchool was no ſooner 
opened, than it began to flouriſh ; and there was fo 
great a reſort of young people to it, that in a little 
time the town was not able to accommodate them. 
He put himſelf, therefore, to the inconvenience of 
fitting up a part of his own houſe for that purpoſe, 
where he ſeldom had fewer than twenty or thirty 
children. Some of theſe were the ſons of perſons 
of diſtinction, whom he boarded at eaſy rates: but 
the greater part were poor children, whom he not 
only educated, but clothed and maintained: he 
was at the expence of boarding in the town many 
other poor children. 

He uſed to bring ſeveral every year from the 
different parts where he preached, particularly 
Reads-dale and Tin-dale ; which places he was at 
great pains in civilizing, and contributed not a 
little towards rooting out that barbariſm, which 
every year prevailed leſs among them. And for 
the maintenance of poor ſcholars, whom he ſent to 
the Univerſity, he yearly ſet apart ſixty pounds. 
The ſum he always laid out, often more, His 
common allowance to each ſcholar was about ten 
pounds a year, which for a ſober youth was at that 
time a very ſufficient maintenance; ſo that he never 
maintained fewer than ſix. By his will it appears, 
that at his death he had nine upon his liſt, whom 


he took care to provide for during their ſtay at the 
Univerſity, As 
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As to his ſchool, he not only placed able maſters 
in it, whom he procured from Oxford, but bim 
ſelf likewiſe conſtantly inſpeted it. And that 
encouragement might quicken the application of 
his boys, he always took particular notice of the 
moſt forward: he would call them his own ſcholars, 
and would ſend for them often into his ſtudy, and 
there inſtruct them himſelf. One method uſed by 
him to fill his ſchool was a little ſingular. 
Whenever he met a poor boy upon the road, he 
would make a trial of his capacity by a few queſ- 
tions; and if he found it ſuch as pleaſed him, he 
would provide for his education. And beſides 
thoſe whom he ſent from his own ſchool to the 
Univerſities, and there wholly maintained, he would 
likewiſe give to others, who were in circumſtances 
to do ſomething for themſelves, what farther al- 
ſiſtance they needed. By which means he induced 
many parents to allow their children a liberal edu- 
cation, who otherwiſe would not have done it. 
And Mr. Gilpin did not think it enough to afford 
the means only of an academical education to thele 
young people, but endeavoured to make it as bene- 
licial to them as he could. He ſtill confidered him- 
{clf as their guardian; he ſeemed to think hinlelf 
bound to the public for their being made uſeful 
members of it, as far as it lay in his power to make 
them ſo. With this view he held a puncual cor- 
reſpondence with their tutors; and made the 
youths themſelves frequently write to him, and give 


him an account of their ſtudies. 
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So ſolicitous indeed was he about them, know- 
ing the many temptations to which their age and 
ſituation expoſed them, that once every other year 
he generally made a journey to the Univerſities, to 
inſpe& their behaviour. And this uncommon care 
was not unrewarded ; for many of his {cholars be- 
came ornaments to tie church, and exemplary in- 
ſtances of piety. 

To the account which hath been already given 
of Mr. Gilpin's hoſpitality and benevolence, the 
following particulars may be added. Every thuil- 
day throughout the year, a very large quantity of 
meat was dreſſed wholly for the poor; and every 
day they had what quantity of broth they wanted. 
Twenty-four of the pooreſt were his conſtant pen- 
ſioners. Four times in the year a dinner was pro- 
vided for them, when they received from his ſtew- 
ard a certain quantity of corn, and aſum of money : 
and at Chriſtmas they had always an ox divided 
among them. | 

Wherever he heard of any in diſtreſs, whether 
of his own parith or any other, he was ſure to re- 
lieve them. In his walks abroad he would fre- 
quently bring home with him poor people, aud 
ſend them away clothed as well as ſed. He took 
great pains to inform himſelf of the circumſtances 
of his neighbours, that the modeſty of the ſufferer 
might not prevent his relief. But the money beſt 
laid out was, in his opinion, that which encouraged 
induſtry. 

It was one of his greateſt pleaſures to make up 


the loſſes of his laborious neighbours, and prevent 
their 
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their ſinking under them. If a poor man had loſt 

a beaſt, he would ſend him another in its room: or 
if any farmer had had a bad year, he would make 
him an abatement in his tythes. — Thus, as far as 
he was able, he took the misfortunes of his pariſh 
upon himſelf, and, like a true ſhepherd, expoſed 
himſelf for his flock. But of all kinds of induſtrious 
poor, he was moſt forward to afliſt thoſe who had 
large families : ſuch never failed to meet with his 
bounty, when they wanted to ſettle their children 
in the world. 

In the diſtant pariſhes where he preached, as well 
as in his own neighbourhood, his generoſity and 
benevolence were continually ſhewing themſelves ; 
particularly in the deſolate parts of Northumber- 
land. 

When he began his journey, ſays an old manu- 
ſcript Life of him, he would have ten pounds in 
his purſe; and, at his coming home, he would be 
twenty nobles in debt, which he would always pay 
within a fortnight after. — In the gaols he viſited, 
he was not only careful to give the priſoners proper 
inſtructions, but uſed to purchaſe for them likewiſe 
what neceſſaries they wanted. 

Even upon the public road, he never let ſlip an 
opportunity of doing good. He has often been 
known to take off his cloak, and give it to an half- 
naked traveller: and when he has had ſcarce money 
enough in his pocket to provide himſelf a dinner, 
yet would he give away part of that little, or the 
whole, if he found any who ſeemed to ſtand in need 
of it. — Of this benevolent temper, the following 


inſtance 
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inſtance is preſerved. One day returning home, 
he ſaw in a field ſeveral people crowding together; 
and judging fomething more than extraordinary 
had happened, he rode up, and ſound that one 
of the horſes in a team had ſuddenly dropped 
down, which they were endeavouring to raiſe ; 
but in vain, for the horſe was dead. The owner 
of it ſeemed much dejected with his misfortune ; 
and declaring how grievous a loſs it would be to 
him, Mr. Gilpin bade him not be diſheartened ; 
III let you have, ſays he, honeſt man, that horſe of 
mine, and pointed to his ſervant's. — Ah! maſter, 
replied the countryman, my pocket will not reach 
fuch a beaſt as that. Come, come, ſaid Mr. G1l- 
pin, take him, take him; and when I demand my 
money, then thou {ſhalt pay me. Life, paſſim. 

24. We cannot have a more amiable example of 
beneſicence, than in the conduct of lady Burleigh, 
wiſe of the famous lord Burleigh, lord-high-trea- 
ſurer of England, and privy counſellor to queen 
Elizabeth. 

As it may be thought curious, I ſhall take the 
liberty to give this example in his lordſhip's own 
words, from a diſcourſe which he calls a meditation 
on the death of his lady. The original is, or was 
lately, in the poſſeſſion of the honourable James 
Weſt, eſquire, from which the following is tran- 
ſcribed. | 

This is no cogitation to be uſed with an intent 
to recover. that which can never be had again ; 
that is, to have my wife to live again in her mortal 
body, which is ſeparated from the ſoul, and reſteth 

in 
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in the earth dead, and the ſoul taken upto heaven, 
and there to remain in the fruition of bleſſedneſs 
unſpeakable until the general reſurrection of the 
fleſh; when by the almighty power of God (who 
made all things of nothing) her body ſhall be 
raiſed up and joined with her ſoul, in an everlaſt- 
ing unſpeakable joy, ſuch as no tongue can expreſs 
nor heart conceive. Therefore my cogitations 
ought to be occupied in theſe things following. 

I ought to thank almighty God for this favour in 
permitting her to have lived ſo many years together 
with me, and to have given her grace to have had 
the true knowledge of his ſalvation by the death of 
his Son Jeſus, opened to her by the knowledge of 
the goſpel, whereof ſhe was a profeſſor from her 
youth. 

I ought to comfort myſelf with the remembrance 
of her many virtuous and godly actions, wherein 
ſhe continued all her life, and eſpecially in that ſhe 
did of late years ſundry charitable deeds, whereof 
ihe determined to have no outward knowledge 
whilſt ſhe lived, inſomuch, as when J had little un- 
derſtanding thereof, and aſked her wherein ſhe 
had diſpoſed any charitable gift according to her 
often wiſhing that ſhe was able to do ſome ſpecial _ 
act for the maintenance of learning, and relief of 
the poor: ſhe would always only thew herſelf ra- 
ther deſirous ſo to do than ever confeſs any ſuch 
act; as ſince her death is manifeſtly known to me; 
and confeſſed by ſundry good men, whoſe names 
and miniſtries ſhe ſecretly uſed, that ſhe did 
charge them moſt ſtrictly that whilſt ſhe lived they 

{ſhould 
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ſhould never declare the ſame to me nor to any 
other. And ſo now I have ſeen her earneſt writ- 
' ings to that purpoſe in her own hand. 

The particulars of many of theſe hereafter do 
follow which I do with mine own hand writing re- 
cite for my comfort in the memory thereof, with 
aſſurance that God hath accepted the ſame in ſuch 
favourable ſort, as findeth now the fruits thereof in 
heaven. 

Some years ſince ſhe caufed exhibitions to be 
given ſecretly by the hands of the maſters of St. 
John's, in Cambridge, for the maintenance of two 
ſcholars, for a perpetuity whereof to continue. 


She did cauſe ſome lands to be purchaſed in the 
name of the dean of Weſtminſter; who alſo in 
his own name did aſſure the ſame to the college, 
for a perpetual maintenance of the ſaid ſcholars in 
the ſaid college. All which was done without ſig- 
nification of her act or charge to any manner of 
perſon, but only of the dean and one William 
Walter of Wymbleton, whoſe advice was uſed, 
for the writing of the purchaſe and aſſurance. 

She alſo did with the privity of Mr. Deans of 
Powles and Weſtminſter, and Mr. Alderly, being 
free of the haberdaſhers in London, give to the 
faid company of haberdaſhers a good ſum of mo- 
ney; whereby is provided, that every two years 
there is lent to fix poor men of certain ſpecial oc- 
cupations, as ſmiths, carpenters, weavers, and ſuch 
like, in Romford in Eſſex, twenty pounds apiece, 
in the whole one hundred and twenty pounds. 


And in CheſthuntWootham to other fix like perſons, 
twenty 
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twenty marks apiece, inthe whole fourſcore pounds. 
Which relief by way of loan is to continue. By 
the ſame means is provided for twenty poor peo- 
ple i in Cheſthunt, the firſt ſunday in every month, 
a meſs of meat in fleſh and bread, and money for 
drink. And likewiſe is provided four marks yearly 
for four ſermons to be preached quarterly by one 
of the preachers of St. John's college. And theſe 
diſtributions have been madealong time, whilſt ſhe 
lived, by ſome of my ſervants, without giving me 
knowledge thereof; though indeed J had cauſe to 
think that ſhe did ſometimes beſtow ſuch kind of 
alms; not that I knew of any order taken for the 
continuance thereof; forſhe would rather commonly 
uſe ſpeeches with me, how ſhe was diſpoſed to 
give all that ſhe could to ſome ſuch uſes, if ſhe 
could deviſe to have the ſame faithfully performed 
after her life, whereof ſhe always pretended many 
doubts. And for that the uſed the advice of Mr. 
Deanes of Powles and Weſtminſter; and would 
have her actions kept ſecret, ſhe forced upon them 
{mall pieces of plate to be uſed in their chambers, 
as remembrances of her good will for their pains. 


She did alſo four times in the year ſecretly ſend 
toall the priſoners in London money to buy bread, 
cheeſe, and drink, commonly for four hundred 
perſons, and many times more, without knowledge 
from whom the ſame came. 

She did likewiſe ſundry times in the year ſend 
{hirts and ſmocks to the poor people, both in Lon- 
don, and at Cheſthunt. 
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She alſo gave a ſum of money to the maſter of 
St. John's college, to procure to have fires in the 
hall of that college upon all ſundays and holy days 
betwixt the feaſt of All Saints and Candlemas, 
when there were no ordinary fires at the charge of 
the college. | 

She alſo gave a ſum of money towards a building 
for a new way at Cambridge to the common ſcho- 
lars. 

She alſo provided a great number of books, 
whereof ſhe gave ſome to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, namely, the great Bible in Hebrew and 
four other tongues, and to the college of StJoh n's 
very many books in Greek, of divinity and phyſic, 
and of other ſciences. The like ſhe did to Chriſt- 
church and St. John's college in Oxford. The 
like ſhe did to the college of Weſtminſter. 

She did alfo yearly provide wool and flax, and 
did diſtribute it to women in Cheſthunt pariſh, 
willing them to work the ſame into yarn, and 
bring it to her, to ſee the manner of working; and 
for the moſt part ſhe gave them the ſtuff by way of 
alms. Sometimes ſhe cauſed the ſame to be wrought 
into cloth, and gave it to the poor, paying firſt for 
the ſpinning more than it was worth. : 

Not long before her death, ſhe cauſed ſecretly to 
be bought a large quantity of wheat and rye to be 
. diſpoſed amongſt the poor in time of dearth, which 
remained unſpent at her death; but the ſame con- 
feſſed by ſuch as provided it ſecretly ; and therefore 
in conſcience to be diſtributed according to her 
mind, Stretche's Beauties of Hiſtory. 

| 25. Dr. 
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25. Dr. Hammond in his treatiſe on tithing 
mentions an ancient ſtory out of Cedrenus, of a 
Jew, who upon reading thoſe words of Solomon, 
Prov. 19. 17. He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth 
unto the Lord, and that which he hath given, will he pay 
him again: reſolved to try, whether God would be 
as good as his word: whereupon he gave all that 
he had but two pieces of ſilver to the poor, and 
then waited and expected to ſee it come again. 
But being not preſently anſwered in that expecta- 
tion, he grew angry, and went up to Jeruſalem to 
expoſtulate with God for not performing his pro- 
. miſe. As he went on his way, he found two men 
a ſtriving, engaged in an unreaſonable quarrel about 
a ſtone, that, as they walked together, they had 
found in the way, and ſo had both an equal right 
to it. This ſtone, being but one, and incapable of 
being divided, they could not both enjoy ; and 
therefore to make them friends, he having two 
pieces of filver, doth upon contract divide them 
between the contenders, and hath the ſtone in ex- 
change for them. Being poſſeſſed of it, away he 
goes on his journey, and coming to Jeruſalem, 
ſhews it to the goldſmith, who tells him, that it 
was a jewel of great value, being a ſtone fallen, 
and loſt out of the high-prieſt's ephod ; to whom, 
if he carried it, he would certainly receive a great 
reward. He did ſo, and accordingly it proved. 
The high-prieſt took it of him, gave him a great re- 
ward, and withal ſharply reproved him for queſ- 
tioning the truth of God's promiſes, bidding him 
truſt God the next time. 


4% 26. Tiberius 
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26. Tiberius the ſecond was very famous for his 
bounty to the poor, inſomuch that his wife was 
wont to blame him for it; and ſpeaking to him 
once, how he waſted his treaſure that way; he told 
her, he ſhould never want money, ſo long as in 
obedience to Chriſt's command he did fupply the 
neceſſities of the poor. And preſently ſee how 
providence ordered it! Immediately after he had 
given much this way, under a marble table which 
was taken up, he found a great treaſure; and 
news was ſoon after brought him alſo of the death 
of one Narſes, a very rich man, who had left his 
whole eſtate unto him. 

27. Famous is the ſtory of that charitable biſhop 
of Milan, who, as he was travelling with his ſer- 
vant, overtook ſome poor people that begged an 
alms of him: whereupon he aſked his man what 
money he had about him; who anſwered, Three 
crowns; which he commanded to be given to them. 
But the ſervant thinking himſelf wiſer than his 
_ maſter, gave them but two crowns, not knowing 
what occafion they might have for money before 
they got home. Not long after, ſome noblemen 
meeting the biſhop, and knowing him to be a very 
charitable man, appointed two hundred crowns to 
be paid to the biſhop's ſervant for his maſter's 
nſe. The ſervant having received the money, pre- 
ſently with great joy acquainted his maſter there- 
with: whereupon the biſhop replied, Thou mayeſt 
now ſee how in wronging the poor of their due, by 
keeping back the third crown which I intended 
them, thou haſt likewiſe wronged me- If thou 

hadſt 
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hadſt given thoſe three crowns I commanded thee 
to give, thou hadſt received three hundredcrowns, 
whereas now I have but two. Melanc. apud Job. 
Man. in loc. com. 

28. It is recorded of Mary the wife of Alexander 
Ferneſe, prince of Parma, that being childleſs, ſhe 
conceived an hope, that if ſhe would take into her 
houſe ſome orphan, or poor man's child, and there 
train him up, God would beſtow a ſon upon her. 
Whereupon ſhe took a poor man's ſon into her 
care, and gave orders for his education, and accord- 
ing to her expectation, at nine months end {he 
was delivered of a ſon. e 

29. Suitable likewiſe to this point is the ſtory of 
one John Stewart, provoſt of Aire in Scotland, 
who was eminent for picty and charity. He had a 
conſiderable eſtate left him by his father; of which 
he gave a great part to the poor and other charita- 
ble uſes. To paſs by many, I ſhall mention only 
one. His heart on a time being much affected 
with the wants and neceſſities of many of God's 
people, who were in a ſuffering condition, he ſend- 
eth for divers of them to Edinburgh, where being 
met, and ſome time ſpent in prayer, he made them 
promiſe not to reveal what he was about to do, ſo 
long as he lived: and then told them, he was not 
ignorant in what a low condition many of them 
were, and therefore he had brought ſome money 
with him to lend each of them; yet ſo as they ſhould 
never offer to repay it till he required the ſame. 
Soon after this, ſuch a plague brake forth in Aire, 


the place of his abode, that trade much decayed, 
E 3 and 
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and he himſelf with many others was reduced to 
ſtraits. Whereupon ſome of the profane in that 
place derided him, ſaying that religion had made 
him poor, and his giving ſo much to others, like a fool, 
had brought him to want. But mark what followed. 
Having borrowed a little money, he departs from 
Aire to Rochel in France, where ſalt and other com- 
modities being exceedingly cheap for want of 
trading, he ventured to freight a ſhip, and load her 
upon credit; and then went back again through 
England unto Aire in Scotland, having ordered 
the ſhip to come thither : But after a long expecta- 
tion he was informed for certain, that his ſhip was 
taken by a Turkiſh man of war, the report whereof 
did exceedingly afflict him, not becauſe he knew 
not how to be abaſed, as well as how to abound ; 
but out of fear, that the mouths of wicked men 
would be the more opened to the reproaching of 
his profeſſion and charity. But ſoon after tidings 
were brought him, that his ſhip was ſafely arrived 
in the road, and upon his going forth ſaw it was a 
truth: And through God's good providence, as a 
reward of his charity, he made ſo much of his 
commodities in the ſhip, that after the payment of 
his debts, he had 20000 marks left for himſelf. 
Though his bread was caſt upon the waters, and 
to appearance loſt, yet after many days it returned 
to him with great advantage.—Fleming's Fulfilling of 
the Scriptures. 

30. Daniel Waldow, Eſq. citizen and mercer, 
and alderman of London, is another inſtance of 
the ſame kind. He was a' man eminent and ex- 
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emplary in the grace of charity. Never any good 
man, miniſter or other, came to propound any 
work of charity, public or private, that needed to do 
any more than to propound it: for his heart was 
ſo ſet upon works of mercy, that he prevented im- 
portunity, by his Chriſtian and heroic liberality. 
He made no more of giying ten pounds to a work 
of charity, than many other rich men make of giv- 
ing ten ſhillings. His charity had two ſingular 
concomitants which made it the more remarkable 
and praiſe-worthy. 
lanthorn before him: he made his own hands his 
executors, and his own eyes his overſeers. Some 
will part with their riches when they can keep them 
no longer : this is likea cut-purſe, that being eſpied 
or purſued, will drop a purſe of gold, becauſe he 
can keep it no longer. But to be doing good in 
our life-time, while we have opportunity; this is 
an act of faith, and an evidence that we can truſt 
God with our eſtate, and our children, that he will 
provide for them, when our heads are laid in the 
grave. | 
2. He diſpenſed his charity ſo ſecretly, without 
any ſelf-ſeeking, or phariſaical vain-glory, that his 
left hand did not know what his right hand did. 
Therefore did he often go with an hundred pounds 
under his cloak to ſome godly friends, defiringthem 
to diſtribute it amongſt ſuch honeſt poor people as 
ſtood in moſt need of relief. 

In ſhort, he did ſo much good while he lived, as 


if he meant to have nothing to do when he died; 
| and 
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and yet he gave ſo largely when he came to die, as 
if he had done no good when he lived. 

Many, I know are apt to ſay, they have 
children, and therefore cannot give. So had Mr. 
Waldow: he bad nine children alive at his death; 
but the providing for them was no obſtruction to 
his charity, nor prejudice to his children, but did 
rather entail a bleſſing upon them. 

31. Mr. John Walter, citizen and draper of 
London, was ſignally charitable, not only at his 
death, but in the whole courſe of his life, even 
from his younger years. For the avoiding of vain- 
glory, his manner was, to ſend conſiderable ſums 
of money to ſeveral poor families, by the hands of 
others, in whoſe faithfulneſs he could confide. 
Whereupon God did not only bleſs him witha large 
eſtate, but likewiſe gave him ſuch contentedneſs 
therein, that he fat down abundantly ſatisfied ; 
and made a ſolemn vow and promife unto God, 
that he would give the ſurpluſage of his eſtate, 
whatever it was that for the future ſhould accrue 
unto him from his calling and employments, to 
charitable uſes. That you may be aſſured of the 
truth thereof, I here give you his own expreſſions 
tranſcribed out of his laſt will and teſtament ; which 
are as follow : 

I thought fit to declare, that about 20 years paſt, 
when the Lord hed entruſted me with a convenient 


_ eſtate, ſufficient to maintain my charge, and afford 


fit portions for my wife and children, aſter my de- 
ceaſe; I reſolved, that what ſurther eſtate the Lord 


{hould 
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ſhould be pleaſed to entruſt me with, to beſtow the 
{ame on charitable uſes. 

After this vow, finding his eſtate wonderfully 
encreaſed, he began to build alms-houſes ; one in 
the pariſh of St. George in Southwark; another in 
St. Mary, Newington ; becauſe in thoſe pariſhes be 
obſerved, there were many blind, lame, diſtreſſed 
poor people, and never an alms-houſe in them. 
He likewiſe built a chapel near one of his alms- 
houſes for the poor people to ſerve God in daily. 
Having built his alms-houſes with the poor's ſtock, 
he bought lands and houſes of inheritance, which 
he ſettled upon the Company of Drapers ; both 
for the relief and ſupport of the poor people after 
his deceaſe, and alſo for the performing other cha- 
ritable gifts mentioned in his laſt will and teſtament. 
While he lived, he was wont to go himſelf once a 
month to his alms-houſes, and give unto the poor 
people their promiſed allowance. With the re- 
mainder of his poor's ſtock, which daily encreaſed 
through God's bleſſing upon his pains and endea- 
vours in his calling, he relieved poor people and 
families with conſiderable ſums of money; and gave 
much bread weekly to the poor of ſeveral out- pa- 
riſhes. All this he did while yet living; beſides 
what he gave upon a like account at his death, which! 
was alſo very conſiderable, as fully appears by his 
will. Notwithſtanding all which, he gave and left 
to his wife, and his two daughters, above ten thou- 
ſand pounds. 

32. William Pennoyer, Eſq. citizen and mer- 
chant of London, was a perſon wholly compoſed of 
mercy and goodneſs, bounty and liberality, which he 


CX= 
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expreſſed in the whole courſe of his life, even from 
his firſt ſetting up in the world. Many years be- 
fore his death, he turned great part of the ſtoct 
wherewith he traded, into lands of inheritance, to 
the value of four hundred pounds a year ; and be- 
ing eminently charitable, he lived as frugally as he 
could, ſpending about 200 pounds a year upon 
himſelf, wife and family : and the remaining part 
of his income he wholly beſtowed on charitable uſes. 
To give a clear demonſtration of his chriſtian 


charity, and of God's recompenſing the fame unto 


him here in this life with temporal bleſſings, I will 
recite ſome of his legacies bequeathed in his laſt 
will and teſtament to charitable uſes, paſſing by 
ſuch as he gave to his rich kindred and acquaint- 
ance. 

To poor miniſters, widows, and others in dif- 
treſs, about 150 pounds. 

To four of his poor tenants 20 pounds. 

Likewiſe 800 pounds to be laid out here in woollen 
cloth, or other commodities, to be ſent to New- 
England, for the uſe of his poor kindred there. 

He gave to certain truſtees lands, to the value of 
20 pounds a year, to pay for the teaching of 40 boys 


at ſchool. 


To Briſtol 54 pounds a year towards the main- 


tenance of a ſchool-maſter, and leQurer, to preach 


a weekly lecture there; and to other charitable uſes. 
He likewiſe ſettled 20 pounds a year on truſtees 
for the teaching of 40 poor children in or near 
White-chapel ; and 40 ſhillings yearly to buy bibles 

for ſome of the children. 
He 
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He gave 12 pounds a year for the maintaininga 
ſchool at the Hey in Brecknockſhire; and 40 ſhil- 
lings more yearly to buy books for the ſcholars. 

He gave alſo ten pounds a year for the mainte- 
nance of poor diſtreſſed people in the hoſpital of 
Bethlehem in London. 2.7 

And 10 pounds a year to ro of the blindeſt, old- 
eſt, and pooreſt cloth-workers, at the diſcretion of 
the maſters, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the ſaid Com- 
pany for the time being. 

He gave 40 pounds a year to Chriſt-Church hol- 
pital, for the placing out four children yearly ; and 
40 ſhillings more yearly to buy each of the children 
a bible. 

Beſides theſe he gave to his poor relations above 
2000 pounds by his will. 

And by a codicil annexed thereunto, he be- 
queathed to certain truſtees a 1000 pounds, to be 
given to honeſt poor people: and alſo zoo pounds 
for releaſing poor priſoners for debt. 

33. We have another remarkable inſtance in Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, citizen and haberdaſher of Lou- 
don. At his firſt ſetting up in buſineſs for himſelf 
his ſtock was not great; but being charitably diſ- 
poſed, and ready to every good work, his eſtate, 
through God's bleſſing, very much encreaſed. 

His charity, in his life-time, appeared not only by 
his forwardneſs to communicate totherelief of ſuch 
as he ſaw in want; but likewiſe by his frequent en- 
quiring of others after ſuch poor people as were 
overburdened with children, or otherwiſe diſtreſſed. 
Yea, he hired men with money to make it their bu- 
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ſineſs to find out honeſt poor people, on whom he 
might beſtow his charity; and likewiſe did entruſt 
others with conſiderable ſums of money, to diſtri- 
bute amongſt the pooreſt ſort, charging them to 
have eſpecial regard to the honeſt and virtuous 
poor. And that he was no loſer, but a gainer by 
his liberality, appeareth, by God's bleſſing him ſo 
in his calling, that he attained to an alderman's 
eſtate, and was choſen to that office. Yea, he left 
off buſineſs in the city, and withdrew into the 
country, that he might devote all his latter days to 
the buſineſs of his ſalvation. | 

34. John Clark, doctor of medicine, is another 
inſtance of the ſame thing. He was a man of learn- 
ing, piety, and charity; and for ſome time preſi- 
dent of the college of phyſicians. His cuſtom was 
to lay by all his ſunday fees, as a ſacred ſtock for 


_ charitable uſes ; devoting that entirely to God which 


he received on his day ; accounting it a piece of 
ſacrilege to appropriate it to himſelf, or any com- 
mon uſe. Whereupon the Lord was pleaſed ſo 
to proſper him in his profeſſion, that though at firſt 
his practice was little, and his eſtatenot very great; 
yet afterwards his practice ſo encreaſed, and riches 
ſo flowed in upon him, that he lived plentifully 


and comfortably, and gave liberal portions to his 
children. 


35. The ſame thing was alſo practiſed by Dr. 
John Bathurſt, His ſunday fees were conſtantly 
kept as a bank for the poor, and wholly devoted to 
and employed for their uſe: and this was ſo far 


from leſſening his income, that by the bleſſing of 
God 
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God upon his practice, his riches were greatly en- 
creaſed in a few years. For though at his firſt go- 
ing to London he carried but little property with 
him, and had only a ſmall acquaintance there; yet 
the Lord was pleaſed ſo to proſper him in his 
profeſſion, that in twenty years time he purchaſed 
an eſtate of a 1000 pounds a year; and at the time 
of his death was worth no leſs than 2000 pounds a 
ear. 

f 36. Dr. Edmund Trench likewiſe obſerved the 
ſame courſe, with no damage but great advantage 
to himſelf: for he had as many patients as his 
weak body would permit him to viſit. And though 
he lived at a full and plentiful rate, frequently and 
chearfully entertaining miniſters and ſcholars at his 
table; yet he gained a very conſiderable eſtate, 
which he left to his wife and children. 

37. Mr. Thomas Gouge, miniſter of St. Sepul- 


_ chre's in London, who died in the year 1681, was 


for many years very diligent and charitable in vi- 
ſiting the ſick, and miniſtering not only ſpiritual 
counſel and comfort to them, but likewiſe liberal 
relief to the wants and neceſſities of thoſe that were 
poor and deſtitute of means to help themſelves in 
that condition. He didalſoevery morning through- 


out the year catechiſe in the church, eſpecially the 


poorer ſort who were generally moſt ignorant; and 
to encourage them to come thither to be inſtructed 
by him, hedid once a week diſtribute money among 
them, not upon a certain day, but changing it on 
purpoſe as he thought good, that he might thereby 
oblige them to be conſtantly preſent; theſe were 

chiefly 
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chiefly the more aged poor, who being paſt labour 
had leiſure enough to attend upon this exerciſe. 
As for the other ſort of poor who were able to work 
for their living, he fet them at work upon his own 
charge, buying flax and hemp for them to ſpin, and 
what they ſpun he took off their hands, paying them 
for their work, and then got it wrought into cloth, 
and fold it as he could, chiefly among his friends, 
himfelf bearing the whole loſs. And this was a 
very wiſe and well choſen way of charity, and in 
the good effect of it a much greater charity than if 
he had given theſe very perſons freely and for no- 
thing ſo much as they earned by their work; be- 
cauſe by this means he took many off from begging, 
and thereby reſcued them at once from two of the 
moſt dangerous temptations of this world, idleneſs 
and poverty ; and by degrees reclaimed them to 
a virtuous and induſtrious courſe of life, which 
enabled them afterwards to live without being be- 
Holden to the charity of others. 

Mr. Gouge was adorned with every Chriſtian ex- 
cellence, but that virtue which of all others ſhone 
brighteſt in him, and was his moſt proper and pe- 
culiar character, was his chearful and unwearied 
diligence in acts of pious charity. In this he left 
far behind him all that ever I knew, and, as I ſaid 
before, had a ſingular fagacity and prudence in di- 
viſing the moſt effectual ways of doing good, and in 
managing and difpoſing his charity to the beſt pur- 
poſes, and to the greateſt extent; always, if it were 
poſſible, making it to ſerve ſome end of piety and 
religion, as the inſtructing of poor children, in the 

principles 


principles of religion, and furniſhing grown per- 


ſons that were ignorant with the bible and other 
good books; ſtrictly obliging thoſe to whom he 


gave them to a diligent reading of them, and when 


he had opportunity exacting of them an account 
how they had profited by them, 

In his occaſional alms to the poor, in which he 
was very free and bountiful, the relief he gave 
them was always mingled with good counſel, and as 
great tenderneſs and compaſſion for their ſouls as 
bodies; which very often attained the good effect 
it was likely to have, the one making way for the 
other with ſo much advantage, and men being very 
apt to follow the good advice of thoſe, who give 
them in hand ſo ſenſible a pledge and teſtimony of 
their good will to them. 

This kind of charity muſt needs be very expen- 
five to him, but he had a plentiful eſtate ſettled 
upon him, and left him by his father, and he laid 
it out as liberally in the moſt prudent and effectual 
ways of charity he could think of, and upon ſuch 
perſons as, all circumſtances conſidered, he judged 
to be the fitteſt and moſt proper objects of it. 

For about nine or ten years laſt paſt he did, as 
is well known to many here prefent, almoſt wholly 
apply his charity to Wales, becauſe there he judged 
was moſt occaſion for it: and becauſe this was a 
very great work, he did not only lay out upon it 
whatever he could ſpare ont of his own eſtate, but 
employed his whole time and pains to excite and 
engage the ane of others for his aſſiſtance in it. 


And 
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And in this he had two excellent deſigns. One, 
to have poor children brought up to read and write, 
and to be carefully inſtructed in the principles of 
religion : the other, to furniſh perſons of grown 
age, the poor eſpecially, with the neceſſary helps 
and means of knowledge, as the bible, and other 
books of piety and devotion, in their own language; 
to which end he procured the Church Catechiſm, 
the Practice of Piety, and that beſt of books the 
Whole Duty of Man, beſides ſeveral other pious 
and uſeful treatiſes, ſome of them to be tranſlated 
into the Welch tongue, and great numbers of all 
of them to be printed, and ſent down to the chief 
towns in Wales, to be ſold at eaſy rates to thoſe 
who were able to buy them, and to be freely given 
to thoſe that were not. 

And in both theſe defigns, through the bleſſing 
of God upon his unwearied endeavours, he found 
very great ſucceſs. For by the large and bountiful 
contributions which chiefly by his induſtry and 
prudent application were obtained from charitable 
perſons of all ranks and conditions, from the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Wales and the neighbouring 
counties, and ſeveral of that quality in and about 


London; from divers of the right reverend biſhops, 


2nd of the clergy ; and from that perpetual fountain 
of charity the city of London, led on and encou- 
raged by the moſt bountiful example of the right 
honourable the lord mayor and the court of alder- 
men; to all which he conſtantly added two thirds 
of his eſtate, which as I have been credibly inform- 


ed was two hundred pounds a year's ; I fay, by all 
theſe 
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| theſe together there were every year eight hun 
dred, ſometimes a thouſand poor children educated, 
as J ſaid before; and by this example ſeveral of the 
moſt conſiderable towns of Wales were excited to 
bring up at their own charge the like number of 


$ 
* poor children, in the ſame tanner, and under his 
1 inſpection and care. 
, He likewiſe gave very great numbers of the 
E books above- mentioned both in the Welch and 
18 Engliſh tongues to the poorer ſort, to ſo many as 
d were unable to buy them and willing to read them. 
I But which was the greateſt work of all, and 
of -amounted indeed to a mighty charge, he procured 
ſe a new and very fair impreſſion of the bible and li- 
n turgy of the church of England in the Welch tongue 
(the former impreſſion being ſpent, and hardly 
g twenty of them to be had in all London) to the 
d number of eight thouſand ; one thouſand whereof 
1] were freely given tothe poor, and the reſt ſent tothe 
d principal cities and towns in Wales to be ſold to the 
e rich at very reaſonable and low rates, viz. at four 
* {hillings a piece well bound and claſped, which 
g was much cheaper than any Engliſh bible was ever 
t ſold that was of ſo fair a print and paper: a work 


of that charge, that it was not likely to have been 
done any other way; and for which this age, and 
perhaps the next, will have great cauſe to thank 
God on his hehalf. 

In theſe good works he alan all his time 
and care and pains, and his whole heart was in 
them; ſo that he was very little affected with any 
thing elſe, and ſeldom either minded or knew any 
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thing of the ſtrange occurrences of this troubleſome 
and buſy age, ſuch as I think are hardly to be pa- 
ralled in any other. Or if he did mind them, 
he ſcarce ever ſpoke any thing about them. For 
this was the buſineſs he laid to heart, and knowing 
it to be ſo much the will of his beavenly Father, 
it was his meat and drink to be doing of it: and 
the good ſucceſs he had in it was a continual feaſt 
to him, and gave him a perpetual ſerenity both of 
mind and countenance. His great love and zeal 
for this work made all the pains and difficulties of 
- it ſeem nothing to him: he would riſe early and fit 
up late, and continued the fame diligence and 
induſtry to the laſt, though he was in the three- 
ſcore and ſeventeenth year of his age. And that 
he might manage the diſtribution of this great cha- 
rity with his own hands, and ſee the good effect of 
it with his own eyes, he always once, but uſually twice 
a year, at his own charge travelled over a great 
part of Wales, none of the beſt countries to tra- 
vel in : but for the love of God and men, he en- 
dured all that, together with the extremity of heat 
and cold (which in their ſeveral ſeaſons, are both 
very great there) not only with patience but with 
pleaſure : So that all things conſidered there have 
not, ſince the primitive times of Chriſtianity, been 
many among the ſons of men to whom that glorious 
character of the Son of God might be better ap- 
plied, that he went about doing good. 5 
Tillotſon's Works. 
38 Robert Johnſon, archdeacon of Leiceſter, 
and paſtor. of North Luffenham, in the county of 
Rutland, 
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Rutland, hath been a worthy inſtrument in this 
kind, who, at his own charge, cauſed two free- 
ſchools to be built in two market-towns in that 
county ; the one at Okeham, the other at Upping- 
ham, with allowance of twenty four pounds each 


to the maſter, and twelve pounds to the uſher 


yearly. He alſo built two hoſpitals, called by 
the name of Chriſt's Hoſpital, in the aforeſaid 
towns, with proviſion for each of them for twenty- 
four poor people. He purchaſed lands of queen 
Elizabeth, which he laid to thoſe hoſpitals, and 
procured a mortmain of four hundred marks per 
annum. Likewiſe he redeemed a third hoſpital, 
' which had been erected by one William Darby, and 
was diſſolved, being found to be concealed land. 
Beſides, he gave the perpetual patronage of 
North Luffenham to Emanuel college, in Cam- 
bridge, that the town may be provided with a good 
preacher. He alſo made good proviſion in both 
univerſities, for ſcholars that ſhall be brought 
up in the ſaid ſchool, He gave alſo twenty 
marks. per annum towards the maintenance of 
preachers that were called to Paul's Croſs. He 
was alſo very beneficial to the town of Luf- 
fenham, Stamford, and other places in Rutland, in 
providing for the education of their poor children 
and placing them apprentices. - 


39. Mr. John Heyden, alderman of London, 
and a mercer, gave to an hundred poor, as 


many gowns, an hundred pounds, and twelve pence 


apiece in money: To the company of mercers fix 


hundred pounds, to be lent to yaung men, at three 
F 2 | pounds 
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pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight pence the hundred, 
which makes twenty pounds, to be given yearly to 
the poor. Likewiſe four hundred pounds more he 
gave to the ſame Company, to be lent out at the 
ſame rate; and the yearly annuity of thirteen 
pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight pence, ariſing 
thereof, to go to the maintaining of the Lecture in 
St. Michael's, Pater Noſter: 'To Chriſt's Church 
hoſpital five hundred pounds; to the eleven com- 
panies beſides, eleven. hundred pounds, to be lent 
out to young men at three pounds, fix ſhillings 
and eight pence the hundred, and out of the annui- 
ty ariſing thereof twenty pounds per annum to go 
to the hoſpitals, and ſixteen pounds to the poor: 
To Exeter two hundred pounds: To Briſtol one 
hundred pounds: To Glouceſter one hundred 
pounds, to' be lent to young tradeſmen, at three 
pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight pence the hundred, 
to the uſe of poor priſoners, and poor people: To 
the town of Wardbery, fix pounds, thirteen {hil- 
lings, and four pence: To the company of mer- 
cers, fora cup, forty pounds: To his ſervants two 
hundred and forty pounds. Out of the reſt of his 
moiety, he gave to the aforeſaid companies fiſty 
pounds each, to the uſes aforeſaid. 

40. Mrs. Owen; widow of juice Owen, ſounded 
an hoſpital and free-ſchool at Iſlington ; gave to 
the univerſity library, at Oxford, two hundred 
pounds : 'To St. John's college library, in Cam- 
bridge, twenty pounds; founded one fellowſhip 
and ſcholafſhip in Emanuel college: To Chriſt's 
izofpital ſixty pounds, to give twelve pence weekly 

11 to 
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to the poor in Iſlington; ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen 
ſhillings, and four pence, to beautify the cloyſter 
in Chriſt's hoſpital: To a ſchool-houſe at Edmon- 
ton twenty pounds : To the pariſh of Condover, 
in Shropſhire, fifty pounds for a great bell. The 
building of alms-houſes for ten poor women at 
Iſlington, and the purchaſe of the lands laid to it, 
coſt her 14151. and the building of the ſchool-houſe 
there, three hundred, fixty-one pounds; ſhe gave 
alſo yearly ſums of money to preachers not bene- 
ficed, and to the. priſons in her life-time. By her 
laſt will, twenty-two pounds per annum, for Ifling- 
ton ſchool : To preachers thirty-five pounds: To 
the pariſh of Baſſiſhaw twenty pounds: To the 
priſons eight pounds: To the company of brew- 
ers, in linen, plate, and money, one hundred 
pounds. The ſum of theſe monies, beſides the 
annuity of twenty-two pounds, will amount to two 
thouſand three hundred, and twenty pounds, or 
thereabouts. All this ſhe did, though at her death 
{he had twenty-two children, and children's chil- 
dren; amongſt their parts Ne a ores for 

Chriſt's poor members. | 
41. In the reign of king Henry hs Fourth, the 
moll deſervedly famous for works of piety, was 
William Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter. .- His 
firſt work was the building of a chapel at Tichfield, 
where his father and mother, and ſiſter Perrot were 
buried. Next, he founded at Southwick, in Hamp- 
hire, near the town of Wickham, the place of his 
birth, (as a ſupplement to the priory of Southwick) 
a chantry with-allowance of five prieſts for.ever: 
F 3 he 


42 
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he beſtowed twenty thouſand marks in repairing 
the houſes belonging to the biſhopric; he diſ- 
charged out of priſon, in all places of his dioceſe, 
all ſuch poor priſoners as lay in execution for debt 
under twenty pounds; he amended all the high- 
ways from Wincheſter to London, on both fides 
the river: after all this on the fifth of March, 
1379, he began to lay the foundation of that mag- 
nificent ſtructure, in Oxford, called New College, 


and in perſon laid the firſt ſtone thereof. In the 
year 1387, on the 26th of March, he likewiſe, in 


perſon, laid the firſt ſtone of the like foundation in 
Wincheſter, and dedicated the ſame, as that other 
in Oxford, to the memory of the Virgin Mary. 

42. In the reign of king Edward the Fourth, 
Sir John Croſby, knight, and late lord mayor of 
London, gave to the repairs of the pariſh church 
of Henworth in Middleſex, forty pounds: to the 
repairs of St. Helen's in Bithopſgate-ſtreet, where 
he was buried, five hundred marks : to the re- 
pairing of London wall one hundred pounds; to 
the repairing of Rocheſter bridge, ten pounds; to 
the wardens and commonalty of the grocers in 
London, two large pots of ſilver, chaſed, half 
gilded, and other legacies. - 

43. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, and in the 
vear 1596, Ralph Rokeby, one of her Majeſty's 
Maſters of Requeſts, then dying, gave, by his wall, 
to Chriſt's hoſpital, in London, one hundred 

pounds; to the college of the poor of queen Eliza- 
beth, one hundred pounds; to the poor ſcholars in 


Cambridge, one hundred pounds; to the poor 
ſcholars 
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ſcholars in Oxford, one hundred pounds; to the 


priſoners in the two Compters, in London, one 


hundred pounds; to the priſoners in the Fleet, one 


hundred pounds; to the priſoners in Ludgate, one 


hundred pounds; to the priſoners in Newgate, 
one hundred pounds; to the priſoners in the King's 
Bench, one hundred pounds; to the priſoners of 
the Marſhalſea, one hundred pounds; to the pri- 


ſoners in the White Lion, twenty pounds; a liberal 


and pious legacy, and worthy not to be forgotten. 

44. Thomas Sutton, eſquire, born of genteel 
parentage, at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, was fole 
founder of the Charter-houſe hoſpital, which he 
called the Hoſpital of King James; for the main- 
tenance thereof he ſettled theſe manors in ſeveral 
counties: 1. Baſham Manor in Cambridgeſhire. 
2. Baſtingthorp manor in Lincolnſhire. 3. 
Brackgrove manor in Wiltſhire. 4. Broad-hinton 
land in Wiltſhire. 5. Caſtlecamp's manor in 
Cambridgſhire. 6. Chilton manor in Wiltſhire. 
7. Dunby manor in Lincolnſhire. 8. Elcomb 
manor and park in Wiltſhire. g. Hackney land 
in Middleſex. 10. Hallingbur Bouchiers manor 
in Eſſex. 11. Midſunden manor in Wiltſhire. 
12. Much Stanbridge manor in Eſſex. 13. Nor- 
ton manor in Eſſex. 14. Salthorpe manor in Wilt- 
ſhire. 15. Southminſter manor in Eſſex. 16. Tot- 
tenham land in Middleſex. 17. Ufford manor in 
Wiltſhire. 18. Wataleſcote manor in Wiltſhire. 
19. Weſtcot manor in Wiltſhire. 20. Wroughton 
manor in Wilſhire. It was founded, finiſned, and en- 
dowed by himſelf alone, diſburſing thirteen thouſand 


pounds, 
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pounds, paid down before the ſealing of the con- 
veyance for theground whereon it ſtood, with ſome 
other appurtenances ; beſides ſix thouſand expend- 
ed in the building thereof, and that vaſt yearly 
endowment before mentioned; beſides this he 
bequeathed large ſums to the poor, to priſons, to 
colleges, to mending highways, to the Chamber of 
London ; beſides twenty thouſand pounds left to 
the diſcretion of his executors. He died 1611, 
in the ninth year of king James's reign. 

Anno Dom. 1552, king Edward the Sixth, in 
the ſixth year of his reign; founded the Hoſpitals 
of Chriſt's Church in London, and of St. 'Thomas, 
in Southwark; and the next year that of Bride- 
well, for the maintenance of three ſorts of poor; 
the firſt for the education of poor children; the 
ſecond, for impotent and lame perſons ; the third, 
for idle perſons, to employ and ſet them on work. 
A princely” gift; whereby proviſion was made ſor 
all-ſorts of poor people; ſuch as were poor either 
by birth, or caſuality, or idleneſs. Beſides, by the 
ſaid virtuous Prince were founded two free- ſchools 
in Louth, in Lincolnſhire, with liberal maintenance 
for a ſchoolmaſter and uſher in them both. Like- 
wiſe Chriſt's College in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, enjoyeth a fellowſhip, and three ſcholars, 
by the gift of the ſaid excellent Prince. 

46. Sir William Cecil in his life time gave 
thirty pounds a year to St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge; he founded alſo an hoſpital at Stamford 
for twelve poor people, allowing to each of them 
ſix pounds per annum; he allo left great ſums of 

' money 
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money in truſt in the hands of Mr. John Billet, 
one of his executors, who as carefully performed 
that truſt, and partly by this means, and partlyout 
of his own eſtate, hath done thoſe excellent works. 
He. repaired at the expence of divers hundred 
pounds, the great church in the city of Bath; he 
enlarged the hot and croſs baths there, walling them 
about. He built an hoſpital there, to entertain 
twelve poor people, for a month, at the ſpring, 
and three months at the fall of the leaf, with al- 
lowance of four-pence a day: he gave two hun- 
dred pounds to the repairs of St. Martin's church, 
an hundred marks to St. Clement's, to build a 
window; five pounds to each of the four. pariſhes 
in Weſtminſter for twelve years. Upon the build- 
ing of the market-houſe there, he beſtowed three 
hundred pounds, whereof 1s made. ten. pounds a 
year for the benefit of the poor. He alſo gave 
twenty pounds per annum to, Chriſt's boſpital wy 
two hundred pounds came gut. 1: 

47. Robert, earl of Dorcheſter, anno, 1855 bs 
his laſt will and teſtament, ordained an hoſpital ta 
be built in Eaſt Greenſtead in Suſſex, allowing to 
the building thereof a thouſand pounds (to the 
which the executors have added a thouſand pounds 
more) and three hundred and thirty pounds of 
yearly revenue, to maintain twenty poor men and 
ten poor women, to each of them ten rounds by 
the year; and beſides to a warden twenty pounds, 
and to two aſſiſtants out of the town to be choſen, 


three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence a-piece 
per annum. 


' 


48. Jobn 
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48. John Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
at his own proper charge cauſed an hoſpital to be 
built at Croydon, for the maintenance of thirty 
poor people, with a free ſchool, having a maſter 
and an uſher, and laid unto it two hundred pounds 
per annum, beſides the charge of the building, 
which is ſuppoſed to have coſt 2000 pounds more. 

49. William Lamb, clothworker, gave to theſe 


_ charitable uſes following: he built the conduit 


near Holborn, with the cock at Holborn-bridge, 
bringing the water more than two thouſand yards 
in pipes of lead at the charge of fifteen hundred 
pounds; he gave alſo to theſe uſes following; to 
twelve poor people of St. Faith's pariſh weekly two 


pence a-piece : To the company of cloth-workers 


four pounds per annum ; for reading divine ſervice 
in St. Jamey's church, ſundays, wedneſdays, and 
fridays, and four yearly ſermons, and for twelve 
poor men, and twelve poor women, ſo many gowns, 
ſhirts, ſmocks, ſhoes, he gave lands to the yearly 
value of thirty pounds; to. each of the towns of 
Ludlow and Bridgnorth one hundred pounds; to 
Chriſt's hoſpital yearly ſix pounds, and to purchaſe 
lands ten pounds; to St. "Thomas's hoſpital yearly 
four pounds; to the Savoy to buy bedding ten 
pounds. He erected a free-ſchool at Sutton Valens 
in Kent, with allowance to the maſter of twenty 
pounds, and to the uſher eight pounds. He built 
ſix alms houſes there with the yearly maintenance 
of ten pounds. He gave alſo toward the free- 
ſchool, at Maidſtone in Kent; and to ſet the poor 


clothiers 
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clothiers on work in Suffolk, he gave one hundred 
pounds. | 

30. Sir Walſton Dixy, mayor, free of the 
ſkinners, gave as followeth : To the maintenance of 
a free ſchool in Boſworth yearly twenty pounds; 
to Chriſt's hoſpital in London yearly forever forty- 
two pounds; for a lecture in St. Michael Baſſings- 
hall yearly ten pounds ; to the poor of Newgate 
twenty pounds; to the two Compters, to Ludgate 
and Bethlehem, to each of them ten pounds; to 
the four priſons in Southwark twenty pounds, thir- 
teen ſhillings, and four pence ; to the poor of Baſ- 
ſings-hall ten pounds; to Emanuel college in Cam- 
bridge to buy lands, to maintain two fellows and 
two fcholars fix hundred pounds; to the build- 
ing of the college fifty pounds; to be lent to 
poor merchants five hundred pounds; to the hof- 
pitals of St. Bartholomewand St. Thomas, each of 
them fifty pounds; to the poor of Bridewell 
twenty pounds; to poor maids marriages one hun- 
dred pounds; to poor ſtrangers of the Dutch and 
French churches 'fifty pounds ; towards the building 
of the peſt-houſe two hundred pounds. The ſum 
of theſe gifts in money amounts to more than ſe- 
venteen hundred pounds, and the amd annuities 
to ſeventy-two pounds. | 

51. Sir John Greſham, mercer and mayor of 
London, anno 1548, in the fecond year of king 
Edward the Sixth, gave ten pounds to the poor of 
every ward in London (which are twenty-four 
within the city) and to one hundred and twenty 
poor men and women, three yards of cloth each 
for a gown, of eight or nine ſhillings a yard ; to 

maids 
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maids marriages,. and hoſpitals in London, above 
two hundred pounds. He alſo founded a ſree- 
ſchool in Holt, a market-town in Norfolk. 

52, Mr. Thomas Ridge, grocer, gave to charita- 
ble uſes, one thouſand one hundred and ſixty-three 
pounds, fix ſhillings and eight, pence ; viz. To 
the company of grocers, to be lent to two young 
men free of the company, an hundred pounds; to 
his men and maid fervants, ſixty three pounds, 
fix ſhillings, ang eight pence; unto the hoſ- 
pitals about London one hundred pounds; unto 
preachers four hundred pounds: to poor tradeſ- 
men in and about London three hundred pounds; 
for a lecture in Grace Church, one hundred pounds; 
and in gowns for poor men one hundred pounds. 
53. Mr. Robert Offley, haberdaſher, gave ſix 
hundred pounds to the mayor and commonalty of 
Cheſter, to be lent to young tradeſmen; and for 
the relief of poor priſoners, and other ſuch chari- 
table uſes two hundred pounds; he gave to the 
company of the haberdaſhers, to be lent to freemen 
gratis two hundred pounds more; to pay ten pounds 
yearly to the poor of the company two hundred 
pounds more; to give ten pounds per annum to 
two ſcholars, in each univerſity one; to Bethlehem 
one hundred pounds; to other: hoſpitals; priſons, 
and poor, one hundred and ſixty more; in the 
r one thouſand, four hundred, and ſixty pounds. 

54. The lady Mary Ramfey, who in the life time 
of Sir Thomas Ramſey joining with him, and after 
his. death, aſſured in land two hundred and forty- 
three pounds per annum , to: Chriſt's Hoſpital in 


London, to theſe uſes following; to the ſchool- 
maſters 
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maſters of Hawſtead, annually twenty pounds ; to 
the maſter and uſher in Chriſt's Church by the year 
twenty pounds; to ten poor widows, beſides appa- 
rel and houſes, yearly twenty pounds ; to two poor, 
a man and a woman, during life, to each fifty three 


{hillings and four-pence; to two fellows in Peter 
houſe in Cambridge, and four ſcholars, yearly for- 


ty pounds; to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital ten 
pounds ; to Newgate, Ludgate, and the Compters, 
ten pounds ; to Chriſt's hoſpital, after the expi- 
ration of certain leaſes, there will come per an- 


num, one hundred and twenty pounds; to St. 
Peter's, the Poor in London, St. Andrew's Under- 


ſhaft, St. Mary Woolnorth, ten pounds; to fix 
ſcholars in Cambridge, twenty pounds; to fix 
ſcholars in Oxford, twenty pounds; for two ſer- 
mons forty ſhillings; to the poor of Chriſt's Church 
pariſh fifty ſhillings; to ten maimed ſoldiers twen- 
ty pounds; to the poor of the company of dra- 
pers, yearly ten pounds; ten poor women's gowns, 
ten poor ſoldier's coats, ſhoes and caps, all theſe 
gifts aforeſaid are to continue yearly. 


35. Mr. George Blundel, clothier, of London, 


by his laſt will and teſtament, anno 1599, be- 


queathed as followeth : To Chiiſt's hoſpital five 

hundred pounds; .to St. Bartholomew's, two hun- 
dred and hfty pounds ; to St. Thomas's hoſpital two 
hundred and fifty pounds; to Bridewell yearly, eight 
pounds ; towards Tiverton church fifty pounds ; 
to mend the highways there one hundred pounds ; 
to the twelve chief companies in London, to each 
one hundred and fifty pounds; towards , reliev- 
ing of poor priſoners and other charitable uſes, 
in the whole, one thouſand eight hundred pounds. 


For 
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For poor maids marriages in Tiverton, four hun- 
dred pounds; to the city of Exeter, to be lent 
unto poor artificers, nine hundred pounds; towards 
the building of the free grammar-ſchool in Tiver- 
ton, two thouſand four hundred pounds: laid out 
ſince by his executors, Sir William Craven and 
others, one thouſand pounds; to the ſchool maſter 
yearly fifty pounds; to the uſher, thirteen pounds, 
{« ſhillings, and eight pence; to the clerk forty 
ſhillings; for reparations eight pounds; to place 
four boys apprentices in huſbandry, yearly twenty 
pounds; to maintain ſix ſcholars, three in Cam- 
bridge, and three in Oxford, the ſum of two thou- 
ſand pounds. The ſum of all counting the yearly 
penſions at a valuable rate, together with the lega- 
cies of money, maketh twelve thouſand pounds, 
or thereabouts. 

56. Mr. Rogers, of the company of leather- 
{ellers, gave by bis will as followeth ; to the priſo- 
ners about London twelve pounds; to the poor of 
two towns in the weſt country, thirteen pounds, 
{ix ſhillings, and eight pence ; to the poor of the 
town of Pool where he was born, ten pounds ; to 
building alms-houſes there, three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds : to relieve poor priſoners, be- 
ing neither Papiſts nor Atheiſts, that may be ſet 
free for twenty nobles a man, one hundred and 
fifty pounds ; to poor preachers ten pounds a man ; 
one hundred pounds to poor decayed artificers 
that have wives and children; one hundred pounds 
to the company of merchant-adventurers to relieve: 
poor decayed people; and for young freemen, four 
hundred pounds ; to. Chriſt's hoſpital to purchaſe 
land for the relief of that houſe, five hundred 


pounds ; 
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pounds; to erect alms-houſes about London, and 
to maintain twelve poor people, threeſcore pounds; 
to the pariſh where he dwelt ten pounds ; and for 
two dozen of bread every Lord's day to be diſtri- 
buted, one hundred pounds; to Chriſt's Church 
pariſh fifteen pounds ; to the poor in divers pa- 
riſhes without Newgate, Cripplegate, Biſhopſgate, 
and St. George's in Southwark, twenty-ſix pounds, 
thirteen {hillings, and fourpence; to each alike ; 
to St. George's pariſh in Southwark, St. Sepul- 
chre's, St. Olave's, St. Giles's, St. Leonard's, to 
each thirty pounds, one hundred and fifty pounds ; 
to St. Botolph's without Algate, and Biſhopſgate, 
to each twenty pounds, forty pounds given to 
maintain two fcholars in Oxford, two in Cam- 
bridge, ſtudents in divinity, to the company of 
leather-fellers, which is carefully by them employ- 
ed and augmented, four hundred pounds. The 
whole ſum amounting to two thouſand, nine hun- 
dred, and fixty pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight 
pence, 

57. Mr. George Palyn, by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, gave unto theſe charitable uſes, to erect an 
alm{houſe about London, and to allow unto fix 
poor people yearly, fix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and four pence, he gave nine hundred pounds : 


given to the chime at Bow church, one hundred 


pounds ; given to St. John Baptiſt's, and Brazen 
Noſe colleges in Oxford, to maintain four ſcho- 
lars, to each four pounds yearly, to each college 
three hundred pounds, in the whole ſix hundred 

ounds; given to the like uſe to Trinity and St. 
lohn colleges in Cambridge, to each three hundred 


pounds, 
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pounds, in the whole {ix hundred pounds: to ſix 
priſoners about London, ſixty pounds; to Chriſt's 
hoſpital to purchaſe twenty pounds per annum, 
three hundred pounds; to St. Thomas's Hoſpital 
fifty pounds; to the preachers at Paul's Croſs, to 
bear their charges, two hundred pounds; to divers 
pariſhes in London, to ſome ten pounds, to ſome 
twenty pounds, one hundred and thirty-two pounds. 
To the poor in Wrenbury, in Chethire, to purchaſe 
twenty .marks per annum, two hundred pounds ; 
to the uſe of the church there, thirty pounds ; for 
forty poor gowns forty pounds ; the ſum is three 
thouſand, two hundred and twelve pounds, or 
there abouts. 

58. Mr. Dove gave unto the company of the 
merchant taylors, the ſum of two thouſand nine 
hundred, fifty-eight pounds, ten ſhillings, to pay 
one hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds to theſe uſes 
following : To maintain thirteen poor alms-men, 
and fix in reverſion, per annum one hundred and 
ſeven pounds: to a ſchook-maſter eight pounds ; 
to the poor of St. Botolph's twenty pounds, nine 
ſhillings ; ; to the priſoners in both compters, and 
in Ludgate and Newgate, twenty pounds; given 
to St. John's college, in Cambridge, one hundred 
pounds, to Chriſt's hoſpital, to purchaſe ſixteen 
pounds per annum, for one to teach the boys to 
ſing, two hundred and forty pounds ; to toll a bell 
at St. Sepulchre's when the priſoners go to execu- 
tion, fifty pounds. 

59. Sir William Craven, alderman of London, 


gave a thouſand pounds to Chriſt's hoſpital 
in 
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in London, to purchaſe land for the maintenance 
of that houſe. He was alſo a worthy benefac- 
tor to St. John's college in Oxford. He built 
at Brunſall, in Yorkſhire, a church, compalling 
it with a wall, at the charge of ſix hundred 
pounds. He erected a ſchool, with the allowance of 
twenty pounds per annum. He built one bridge 
that coſt him five hundred pounds ; another 
two hundred and fifty pounds; a third two hun- 
dred marks; a fourth twenty pounds ; and made a 
cauſeway at two hundred pounds charge, and all 
this in his life-time. 

60. Mr. Jones, a merchant, abiding at Stode, 
of the company of haberdaſhers, ſent ſix thouſand 
pounds to the company, to be beſtowed in Mon- 
mouth in Wales, where he was born, in charitable 
works. The worſhipful company purchaſed two 
hundred pounds per annum, and more ; allowing 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum to an hol- 
pital, for twenty poor people; and one hundred 
pounds to a preacher to preach twice on the Lord's 
day. 

4. Dr. Buſby, the celebrated ſchoolmaſter, was 
a very uſeful man in his day, and one whom God 
bleſſed with riches and long life: and he, on his 
part, chearfully devoted himſelf and his poſſeſſions, 
to the promoting of piety. To relieve the poor; 
to ſupport and encourage learned men; to repair 
churches ; that, he thought, was truly enjoying his 
riches, And what he employed not upon theſe 
good uſes in his life-time, he bequeathed to the 
ſame at his death. He gave 250 pounds towards 


repairing and beautifying Chriſt's Church college 
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pounds, in the whole fix hundred pounds: to fix 

priſoners about London, ſixty pounds; to Chriſt's 
hoſpital to purchaſe twenty pounds per annum, 
three hundred pounds; to St. Thomas's Hoſpital 
fifty pounds; to the preachers at Paul's Croſs, to 
bear their charges, two hundred pounds ; to divers 
pariſhes in London, to ſome ten pounds, to ſome 
twenty pounds, one hundred and thirty-two pounds. 
To the poor in Wrenbury, in Cheſhire, to purchaſe 
twenty. marks per annum, two hundred pounds; 
to the uſe of the church there, thirty pounds; for 
forty poor gowns forty pounds; the ſum is three 
thouſand; two hundred and twelve pounds, or 
there abouts. 

58. Mr. Dove gave unto the company of the 
merchant. taylors, the ſum of two thouſand nine 
hundred, fifty-eight pounds, ten ſhillings, to pay 
one hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds to theſe uſes 
following: To maintain thirteen poor alms-men, 
and ſix in reverſion, per annum one hundred and 
ſeven pounds: to a ſchool-maſter eight pounds; 
to the poor of St. Botolph's twenty pounds, nine 
ſhillings ; ; to the priſoners in both compters, and 
in Ludgate and Newgate, twenty pounds; given 
to St. John's college, in Cambridge, one hundred 
pounds, to Chriſt's hoſpital, to purchaſe ſixteen 
pounds per annum, for one to teach the boys to 
ſing, two hundred and forty pounds ; to toll a bell 
at St. Sepulchre's when the priſoners go to execu- 
tion, fifty pounds. 

Sir William Craven, alderman of London, 
gave a thouſand pounds to Chriſt's hoſpital 
| | in 
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in London, to purchaſe land-for the maintenance 
of that houſe. He was alſo a worthy benefac- 
tor to St. John's college in Oxford. He built 
at Brunſall, in Yorkſhire, a church, compaſſing 
it with a wall, at the charge of ſix hundred 
pounds. He erected a ſchool, with the allowance of 
twenty pounds per annum. He built one bridge 
that coſt him five hundred pounds ; another 
two hundred and fifty pounds; a third two hun- 
dred marks; a fourth twenty pounds ; and made a 
cauſeway at two hundred pounds charge, and all 
this in his life-time. 

60. Mr. Jones, a merchant, abiding at Stode, 
of the company of haberdaſhers, ſent fix thouſand 
pounds to the company, to be beſtowed in Mon- 
mouth in Wales, where he was born, in charitable 
works. The worſhipful company purchaſed two 
hundred pounds per annum, and more ; allowing 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum to an hoſ- 
pital, for twenty poor people ; and one hundred 
pounds to a preacher to preach twice on the Lord's 
day. 

55 Dr. Buſby, the celebrated ſchoolmaſter, was 
a very uſeful man in his day, and one whom God 
bleſſed with riches and long life: and he, on his 
part, chearfully devoted himſelf and his poſſeſſions, 
to the promoting of piety. To relieve the poor ; 
to ſupport and encourage learned men ; to repair 
churches ; that, he thought, was truly enjoying his 
riches. And what he employed not upon theſe 
good uſes in his life-time, he bequeathed to the 
ſame at his death. He gave 250 pounds towards 
repairing and beautifying Chriſt's Church college 
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and cathedral. He founded and endowed two lec- 
tures in the ſame college, one for the oriental lan- 
guages, and another for the mathematics ; giving, 
moreover, an hundred pounds to repair the room 
in which they were to be read. He contributed alſo 
to the repair of Litchfield church. As to his many 
other benefactions, being done in a private manner, 
they are not upon record. 

62. Samuel Dunche, of Puſey, in the county of 
Berks, eſq. was a perſon that did good to all, but 
eſpecially to thoſe of the houſhold of faith. His 
cuſtom was to ſend money yearly to ſeveral towns, 
as to Stow upon the Woolds in Gloceſterſhire, to 
Norliche, to Lamburn, and others not here men- 
tioned, for the relief of their poor: and upon the 
laſt here named, he ſettled lands of inheritance for 
ever for the ſame uſe. And to Rumſey in Hamp- 
hire, he gave by deed upon the like account a leaſe 
of 99 years, to commence aſter his deceaſe. The 
poor alſo of the faid town, whom he called his 
Alms-people, had, during his life, weekly relief from 
him ; and many other towns, together with them, 

2ere large ſharers in the like bounty. 

Several poor children of the ſaid town, and like- | 
wiſe of thoſe belonging to Farringdon, he ſet to 
ſchool, and did not only pay for their teaching, but 
alſo furniſhed them with all ſuch books as were fit 
and convenient for them. He alſo cauſed feveral 
books to be printed at his own charge, which he 
freely gave to the poor, that they might the better 
be incouraged to read, and to acquaint themſelves 
with the concerns of another and better life. 
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He further gave conſiderable ſums of money 
yearly for the conſtant ſupply of ſuch godly miniſters 
as he knew to be in want: and upon ſeveral of them 
he ſettled conſiderable annuities, 10l. 20l. per an- 
num for their lives; beſides ſuch legacies which 
were not ſmall, that he gave to ſome of them at his 
death. 

Beſides all this, his hand was ever open and rea- 
dy to diſtribute whenever any fit occaſion was of- 
fered to him; yea, ſuch was the inlargement of his 
heart, and tenderneſs of his bowels, that he could 
hardly paſs by any, whom he judged due objects of 
his charity, but he freely and bountifully contri- 
buted to their relief. 

Thus did this pious gentleman honour God with 
his ſubſtance and adventure upon the royal pro- 
phet's words, to caſt his bread upon the waters; which 
though the unbelieving world accounts but folly, 
and uſually reckons it amongſt their loſſes ; yet he 
to his advantage, according to the promiſe thereto 
annexed, found it again not after many days. His 
bread, like the loaves with which Chriſt fed the 
multitude was multiplied in his hands, and his oil 
increaſed by pouring out. He was but a younger 
brother, and the eſtate ſettled upon him was but 
gool. per annum, or there-abouts : and yet not- 
withſtanding, I had almoſt ſaid, on this exceſs of cha- 
rity, his eſtate was ſo far from being ruined, or in 
the leaſt impaired, as that not only the ſame bare 
meaſure he received but much greater, preſſed 
down, and running over, was meeted out to him 
and his poſterity. So ſignally did God in this life 
reward his charity, wiſely ordering by his good pro- 
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vidence that one way or other large handfuls, as 
over meaſure were from ſeveral hands thrown into 
his buſhel. 

There is now leſt to his heirs an eſlate of more 
than the double value of what he received from his 
| father, beſides the portions which he gave to all his 
daughters, hve in number, which were very conſi- 
derable, to ſome of them more than 20001]. which 
at that time was a large ſum. 

63. Biſhop Coſen diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly 
by his charity and public ſpirit. He laid out a 
great ſhare of his large revenues in repairing or re- 
building the ſeveral edifices belonging to the bi- 
ſhopric of Durham, which had either been demo- 
liſhed, or neglected, during the civil wars. He re- 
paired, for inſtance, the caſtle at Biſhop's Aukland, 
the chief country-ſeat of the biſhops of Durham; 
that at Durham, which he greatly enlarged ; and 
the biſhop's houſe at Darlington, then very ruinous. 
He alſo enriched his new chapel at Aukland, and 
that at Durham, with ſeveral pieces of gilt plate, 
books, and other coſtly ornaments ; the charge of 
all which building, repairs, and ornaments, amount- 
ed, according to Dr. Smith, to near 16,000]. but, 
as others ſay, to no leſs than 26,000]l. He likewiſe 
built and endowed two hoſpitals ; the one at Dur- 
ham, for eight poor people, the other at Aukland 
for four. The annual revenue of the former was 
70l. that of the latter gol. and near his hoſpital, at 
Durham, he rebuilt the ſchool-houſe, which coſt 
about zool. He alſo built a library near the caſtle 
of Durham, the charge whereof, with the pictures 


with 
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with which he adorn'd it, amounted to 8001. and 
gave books thereto to the value of 20001. as alſo an 
annual penſion of twenty marks for ever to a libra- 
rian. But his generoſity in this way was not con- 
fined within the precincts of his dioceſe. He rebuilt 
the eaſt end of the chapel at Peter-houſe in Cam- 
bridge, which coſt 320l. and gave books to the li- 
brary of that college to the value of 1000l. He 
founded eight ſcholarthips in the ſame univerſity : 
viz. five in Peter-houſe, of fol. a year each, and 
three in Caius college, of twenty nobles apiece per 
annum : both which, together with a proviſion of 
81. yearly, to the common cheſt of thoſe two col- 
leges reſpectively, amounted to 2,500l. To mention 
all his benefactions, would be almoſt tedious. He 
gave, in ornaments to the cathedral at Durham, 451. 
upon the new building of the biſhop's court, ex- 
chequer, and chancery, and towards erecting two 
ſeſſions houſes in Durham, 1 000]. towards the re- 
lief of the diſtreſſed loyal party in England, 8ool. 
for repairing the banks in Howdenſhire, 100 marks; 
towards repairing St. Paul's cathedral in London 
zol. In a word, this generous biſhop, during the 
eleven years he ſat in the ſee of Durham, is ſaid to 
have ſpent above 2000]. yearly in pious and chari- 
table uſes, notwithſtanding he had a ſon and four 
daughters. 

Beſides the above charities which were done in 
lis life-time, he bequeathed in his will conſidera- 
ble ſums of money to charitable purpoſes : to be 
diſtributed among the poor in ſeveral places a ſum 
amounting to near 4ool. towards rebuilding St. 
Paul's cathedral, when it ſhould be raiſed five yards 
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from the ground, 100l. to the cathedral of Nor- 
wich, whereof the one half to be beſtowed on a mar- 
ble tablet, with an inſcription in memory of Dr. 
John Overall, ſome time biſhop there, whoſe chap- 
lain he had been, the reſt for providing ſome uſe- 
ful ornaments for the altar, 40l. towards the repair- 
ing the ſouth and north ſides of Peter-houſe chapel 
in Cambridge, ſuitable to the eaſt and weſt ſides, 
already by him perfected, 200] : towards the new 
building of a chapel at Emanuel college in Cam- 
bridge, 50l. to the children of Mr. John Heyward, 
late prebendary of Litchfield, as a teſtimony of his 
gratitudeto theirdeceaſed father, who in his younger 
years placed him with his Uncle biſhop Overall, 20l. 
each ; to ſome of his domeſtic ſervants 100 Marks, 
to ſome gol. and to the reſt half a Year's wages, 

over and above their laſt quarter's pay. 
64. Archbiſhop Laud, amidft all his employ- 
ments, did not flacken his care towards the place 
of his education, the univerſity of Oxford. After 
he was elected chancellor, he made it his buſineſs all 
his life to adorn the univerſity with buildings, and 
to enrich it with books and manuſcripts. In the 
firſt deſign, he began with his own college, St. 
John's ; where he built the inner quadrangle (ex- 
cept part of the ſouth-ſide of it, which was the old 
library) in a ſolid and elegant manner : the firſt 
ſtone of this deſign was laid in 1631 : he gave alſo 
ſeveral MSS. to the library, and zool. by will to 
the college. In the next place, he erected that 
elegant pile of building at the weſt-end of the divi- 
nity-ſchool, well known by the name of the Con- 
vocation-houſe below and Selden's-library above. 
In 
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In the latter reſolution, he gave the univerſity, at 
ſeveral times, 1300 MSS. in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopian, Armenian, Arabic, 
Perſian, Turkiſh, Rullian, Chineſe, Japaneſe, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Saxon, Engliſh, and 
Iriſh ; an invaluable collection procured at a pro- 
digious expence. 

65. Archbiſhop Grindal was a perſon eminent 
for his learning and piety. He lived and died un- 
married, yet does not ſeem to have amaſſed much 
wealth, notwithſtanding his great and rich prefer- 
ments. However, he left ſeveral legacies by will; 
as 3Zol. per ann. for the maintenance of a free gram- 
mar- ſchool at St. Begh's in Cumberland, where he 
was born. 'To Pembroke-hall in Cambridgeſhire, 
221. per annum. To Queen's college, Oxon, 261, 
os. 4d. per ann. To Magdalen-college in Cam- 
bridge, a ſtanding cup value 13]. 6s. 8d. For the 
building and furniſhing St. Begh's ſchool, 3361. 
13s. 4d. For the purchaſe of lands for the relief 
of the poor alms-houſes in Croydon, 5ol. For re- 
pairing the church 5l. To the city of Canterbury 
to ſet the poor to work, 100l. To the poor of 
Lambeth and Croydon, 2ol. To the poor of St. 
Begh's, 13l. 6s. 8d. To the pariſh-church of St. 
Begh's his communion-cup and cover double gilt, 
and his beſt great bible. To the queen, a curious 
Greek Teſtament of Stevens's impreſſion. To his 
ſucceſſors, ſeveral pictures and implements. To 
his patron, lord Burleigh, a ſtanding cup of 4o oz. 
given by the queen the laſt new-year's day before 
he died. To Sir Francis Walſingham, a ſtanding 
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cup of the like value. He left alſo to the college 
ſeveral books of Henry Stephens's edition, and a 
curious Hebrew bible to the maſter's ſtudy, He 
likewiſe gave the college a ſtanding cup of above 
40 O·z. double gilt, which in honour of him they 
called poculum Canturienſe. It was a preſent to 
him from the queen, the year after his promotion 
to the ſee of Canterbury. There are many other 
legacies to ſervants, friends, and relations. 

66. Biſhop Gunning was not only a profound 
divine, but a perſon of moſt extenſive and exem- 
plary charity. To the building, of Ch re-hall, 
where he had been formerly a fellow, he gave 200 
pounds in his life-time, and left a legacy c: 3ool. 
towards a new chapel. To Benet-coliize, of 
which he had been maſter, though for 4 few 
months only, he left a legacy for the inc:caſe- of 
commons, as a ſmall acknowledgment of the rela- 
tion he had borne to, and of his affection for, that 
ancient foundation. 'To St. John's college, where 
he had been laſt maſter, he bequeathed his whole 
library of books, thought to have been worth gool. 
together with 6ool. in money, the half of which 
was appropriated to building the third court, &c. 
He gave moreover 200]. to his own cathedral at 
Ely, which was laid out upon the pavement in 
the choir, and gol. towards rebuilding that of St. 
Paul. And that every place to which he had borne 
any relation might taſte of his bounty, he became 
a ſingular benefactor to the rectories of Coteſmore 
and Stoke Bruen, and gave an additional mainte- 
nance to ſeveral poor vicars within the ſees of Chi- 
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cheſter and Ely; the excellence of which kind of 
charity he was ſo ſenſible of, that, by a codicil to his 
will, dated Sept. 11, 1683, he ordered, after all 
legacies and payments diſcharged, that the reſidue 
{ſhould be employed upon the preſent relief of poor 
vicars within the county of Cambridge and ifle of 
Ely, where the impropriations are in the hands of 
the biſhop. Dr. Gower adds, that he ſupported 
many ſcholars in the univerſity, as well as fed the 
poor from his table; which, with many other kinds 
of charity there ſpoken of, ſhew him to have been 
a perſon of univerſal benignity, 

67. Captain Thomas Coram was born about 
1688, bred to the ſea, and ſpent the firſt part of his 
life as maſter of a veſſel trading to our colonies. 
While he reſided in that part of the metropolis 
which is the common reſidence of ſeafaring people, 
buſineſs often obliged him to come early into the 
city and return late; when he had frequent occa- 
ſions of ſeeing young children expoſed, through 
the indigence or cruelty of their parents. This 
excited his compaſſion ſo far, that he projected 
the Foundling hoſpital; in which humane deſign 
he laboured 17 years, and at laſt by his ſole ap- 
plication obtained the royal charter for it. He 
was highly inſtrumental in promoting another good 
deſign. viz. the procuring a bounty upon naval 
ſtores imported from the colonies; and was emi- 
nently concerned in ſetting on foot the colonies of 
Georgia and Nova Scotia. His laſt charitable de- 
ſign, which he lived to make ſome progreſs in, but 
not to complete, was a ſcheme for uniting the 
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Indians in North America, more cloſely to the 
Britiſh intereſt, by an eſtabliſhment for the educa- 
tion of Indian girls. Indeed he ſpent a great part 
of his life in ſerving the public, and with ſo total a 
diſregard to his private intereſt, that towards the 
latter part of it he was himſelf ſupported by the 
voluntary ſubſcription of public-ſpirited perſons ; 
at the head of whom was that truly amiable and 
benevolent prince, Frederic, late prince of Wales. 

68. Another very extraordinary inſtance of 
generoſity, is that of the pious and excellent 
Edward Colſton, Eſq. an eminent Spaniſh merchant 
in Briſtol, and born in that city 1636. He was 
brought up to trade, and reſided ſome time in 
Spain; as did alſo his brothers, two of whom were 
inhumanly murdered there by aſſaſſins. He inhe- 
rited a handſome fortune from his parents, which 
received continual additions from the fortunes of 
his brethren; all of whom, though numerous, he 
ſurvived. This family ſubſtance he increaſed im- 
menſely by trade, a great part of which he diſpoſed 
of in acts of charity and beneficence. 

In 1691, he built upon his own ground, at the 
charge of about 2500l. St. Michael's-hill alms- 
houſes in Briſtol; and endowed them with lands, 
whole yearly rent amounts to 2821. 3s. 4d. 

The ſame year he gave houſes and lands, with- 
out Temple-gate in that city, to the ſociety of 
merchants for ever, towards the maintenance of fix 
poor old decayed ſailors, to the yearly value of 24]. 

In 1696, he purchaſed a piece of ground in Temple- 
ſtreet, in the fame city, and built at his own charge a 
| ſchoo! 
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ſchool and dwelling-houſe for a maſter, to inſtruct 
40 boys, who are alſo to be cloathed, inſtructed in 
writing, arithmetic, and the church catechiſm. 
The eſtate given to this charity amounts to Sol. 
yearly, clear of all charges. In 1702, he gave 
zool. towards rebuilding queen Elizabeth's hoſpital 
on the College-green in Briſtol; and for the cloath- 
ing and educating of fix boys there, appropriated 
an eſtate of 60]. a year, clear of all charges, beſides 
1ol. for placing out the boys apprentices. 

In 1708, he ſettled his great benefaction of the 
hoſpital of St. Auguſtin in Briſtol, conſiſting of a 
maſter, two uſhers, and 100 boys; for the main- 
tenance of which boys, he gave an eſtate of 1381. 
15s. 6xd. a year. The charge of firſt ſetting up 
this hoſpital, and making it convenient for the pur- 
poſe, amounted, it is ſaid, to about 11, oool. 

He gave alſo 61. yearly to the miniſter of All- 
Saints in Briſtol, for reading prayers every monday 
and tueſday morning throughout the year, and 
1]. a year to the clerk and ſexton: alſo 6l. a year 
for ever, for a monthly ſermon and prayers to the 
priſoners in Newgate there; and 20l. yearly for 
ever to the clergy beueficed in that city, for preach- 
ing 14 ſermons in the time of Lent, on ſubjects 
appointed by himſelf. 

He beſtowed, laſtly, upwards of 2000]. in occa- 
fional charities and benefactions to churches and 
charity-ſchools, all within the city of Briſtol. Let 
us proceed now to enumerate, in the ſame general 
way, what he beſtowed elſewhere. In the firſt 
place then. 

He 
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He gave 6000). for the augmentation of 60 ſmall 
livings, the diſtribution of which was to be after 
this manner. Any living that was entitled to 
queen Anne's bounty, might have this too, on con- 
dition that every pariſh, which did receive this, 
thould be obliged to raiſe 100]. to be added to 
the lool. raiſed by Colſton: and many livings 
have had the grant of this bounty. 

He gave to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London 
2000]. with which was purchaſed an eſtate of 100]. 
a year, which is ſettled on that hoſpital ; and he 
left to the ſame by will, 5ool. To Chriſt's hoſ- 
pital, at ſeveral times, 10o00l. and 1000]. more by 
will. To the hoſpitals of St. Thomas and Beth- 
lehem, 5ool. each. To the work-houſe without 
Biſhopſgate, 2001. To the ſociety for propagating 
the goſpel in foreign parts, zool. 

He built an alms-houſe for fix poor people at 

Shene in Surry, and left very handſome legacies to 
Mortlake in the ſame county, where he died: that 
is, he gave 45]. yearly, to be continued for 12 years 
after his death, for cloathing and educating 12 boys 
and 19 girls in that place, and alſo 851. he being 
ſo many years old, to 85 poor men and women 
there, to each 11. to be diſtributed at the time ot 
his deceaſe. 
He gave 1ool. per annum, to be continued for 
12years aſter his death, and tobediſtributed by the 
direction of his executors : either to place out every 
year ten boys apprentices, or to be given towards 
the ſetting up ten young tradeſmen, to each 100. 


He gave likewiſe to 18 charity-ſchools in ſeveral 
parts 
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parts of England, and to be continued to them for 
12 years after his death, to each ſchool yearly 5]. 

Finally, he gave towards building of a church 
at Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, 20l. and towards the 
building of a church at Tiverton in Devonſhire, 
50 pounds. . 

Beſides theſe known and public benefactions, he 
gave away every year large ſums in private cha- 
rities, for many years together; and the preacher 
of his funeral ſermon gives us to underſtand, that 
theſe did not fall much ſhort of his public. 

69. The celebrated Camden, by a deed exe- 
cuted in due form, made over to the univerſity of 
Oxford 400 pounds a year for a profeſſor of hiſtory, 
and other purpoſes, beſides a variety of ſmaller 
legacies bequeathed in his will. 

70. Dr. Edmund Caſtell is a remarkable inſtance 
of literary generoſity, joined to literary induſtry. 
His Lexicon Heptaglotton coſt him the aſſiduous 
labour of 17 years. The unwearied diligence, 
which he employed in the undertaking, injured 
his health, and impaired his conſtitution. Beſides 
this, the work was the entire ruin of his fortune ; 
for he ſpent upon it upwards of 12,000 pounds. 
Beſides, his induſtry and liberality were not con- 
fined to his Lexicon. He was eminently aſſiſtant 
to Dr. Walton, in the celebrated edition of the 
Polyglott Bible, upon which he not only ſpent 
much labour, but 10ool. beſides. He died 1685, 
and bequeathed his oriental manuſcripts, 38 in 
number, to the public library of the univer- 
tity of Cambridge. To Emanuel college he be- 
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queathed 111 printed books; to Dr. Compton, 
biſhop of London 100 copies of his lexicon, with 
all his bibles and other Oriental parts of holy 
ſcripture, in number 52, to the value of near 
250 pounds, 

71. Archbiſhop Warham fat in the ſee of Can- 
terbury 28 years. He laid out to the value of 
_ 3oool. in repairing and beautifying the houſes be- 
longing to his ſee. It appears, from a letter of 
Eraſmus to Sir 'Thomas More, that though he had 
paſſed through the higheſt poſts in church and 
ſtate, he had ſo little regarded his own private ad- 
vantage, that he left no more than was ſufficient to 
pay his debts and funeral charges. And it is ſaid, 
that when he was near his death, he called upon his 
ſteward to know what money he had in his hands; 
who telling him that he had but thirty pounds, he 
chearfully anſwered, Satis viatici ad ccelum, i. e. 
that was enough to laſt till he got to heaven. He 
left his theological books to the library of All Souls 
college in Oxford, his civil and canon law books, 
to New college, and all his books of church muſic 
to Wincheſter college. 

72. Biſhop Bedell was a man of great learning 
and piety. His table was always well covered, ac- 
cording to the plenty that was in his country, but 
there was no luxury at it. Great reſort was made 
to him, and he obſerved a true hoſpitality in his 
houſe-keeping. Many poor Iriſh families about 
him were maintained out of his kitchen : and in 
Chriſtmas-time the poor always eat with him at his 


own table. 
73. William 
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73. William Penn, the Quaker, is juſtly reckon- 
ed among the benefaQors of mankind, and will be 
had in honour for his labours in the cauſe of hu- 
manity, as long as the world ſtandeth. 

74. Biſhop Wilkins looked down upon wealth 
as much as others admire it. What he yearly re- 
ceived of the church, he beſtowed in its ſervice. 
He was often heard to ſay, I will be no richer. 

75. Sir Matthew Hale ſet aſide a tenth part of 
all he got for the poor, and took great care to be 
well informed of proper objects for his charities. 
And after he was a Judge, many of the perquiſites 
of his place were ſent by him to the gaols to diſ- 
charge poor priſoners, who never knew from whoſe 
hands their relief came. He frequently invited his 
poor neighbours to dine with him, and made them ſit 
at table with him; and behaved to themin the moſt 
tender and friendly manner. And if any of them 
were ſick, ſo that they could not come, he would 
ſend meat warm to them from the table: and he 
did not only relieve the poor in his own pariſh, 
but ſent ſupplies to the neighbouring pariſhes, as 
there was occaſion for it. 

76. The honourable Robert Boyle, who died 
in the year 1691; was one of the beſt men our 
world was ever favoured with. He had great zeal 
for the Chriſtian religion, without having any nar- 
row notions concerning it, or miſtaking, asſo many 
do, a bigoted heat in favour of a particular ſed, 
for that zeal which is the ornament of a true Chriſ- 
tian, Biſhop Burnet, who was his intimate friend, 
and preached his funeral ſermon, mentions, as a 
proof 
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proof of this, his noble foundation for lectures in 
deſence of the goſpel againſt infidels of all ſorts; 
the effects of which have been ſo conſpicuous in 
the many volumes of excellent diſcourſes, which 
have been publiſhed in conſequence of that noble 
and pious foundation. He had, ſays our prelate, 
deſigned it in his life-time, though ſome accidents 
did, upon great conſiderations, divert him from 
ſettling it; but not from ordering by his laſt will, 
that a liberal proviſion ſhould be made for one who 
ſhould in a very few well-digeſted ſermons, every 
year ſet forth the truth of the Chriſtian religion in 
general, without deſcending to the ſub-diviſions 
among Chriſtians. He was at the charge of the 
tranſlation and impreſſion of the New Teſtament 
into the Malayan tongue, which he ſent over all 
the Eaſt Indies. He gave a noble reward to him 
that tranſlated Grotius's incomparable book of the 
Truth of the Chriſtian religion into Arabic; and 
was at the charge of a whole impreſſion, which he 
took care ſhould be diſperſed in all the countries 
where that language is underſtood. He was re- 
ſolved to have carried on the impreſſion of the 
New Teſtament in the Turkiſh language; but the 
company thought it became them to be the doers 
of it, and ſo ſuffered him only to givea large ſhare 
towards it. He was at 700l. charge in the edition 
of the Iriſh bible, which he ordered to be diſtri- 
buted in Ireland; and he contributed liberally, 
both to the impreſſion of the Welch bible, and of 
the Iriſh bible for Scotland. He gave, during his 


life zool. to advance the deſign of propagating the 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian religion in America; and, as ſoon as he 
heard that the Eaſt India Company were enter- 
taining propoſitions for the like deſign in the Eaſt, 
he preſently ſent a hundred pounds for a beginning, 
as an example; but intended to carry it much far- 
ther when it ſhould be ſet on foot to purpoſe. 
When he underſtood how large a ſhare he had in 
impropriations, he ordered conſiderable ſums to 
be given to the incumbents in thoſe parilhes, and 
even to the widows of thoſe who were dead before 
this diſtribution of his bounty. He did this twice 
in his life-time, to the amount of above 6ool. and 
ordered another diſtribution, as far as his eſtate 
would bear, by his will. In other reſpects, his 
charities were fo bountiful and extenſive, that they 
amounted, as this prelate tells us, from his own 
knowledge, to upwards of 1000]. per annum. 

77. Archbiſhop Williams was animated with a 
great mind, and aimed at great things, which he 
accomplilhed. The old ruinous body of the ab- 
bey church at Weſtminſter was new clothed by 
him; the fair and beautiful library of St. John's in 
Cambridge, was a pile of his erection; and the very 
complete chapel at Lincoln college in Oxford. 
But that which heightened him moſt in the opini- 
on of thoſe that knew him beſt, was his bountiful 
mind to men in want; being a great patron to ſup- 
port, where there was merit that wanted ſupply.— 
He was a man of great hoſpitality, charity, and 
generoſity ; eſpecially to gentlemen of narrow for- 
tunes, and poor ſcholars in both univerſities; ſo 
that his diſburſements this way every year amount- 
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ed to a 1000, or ſometimes 1200 pounds, He died 
in the vear 1650. 

78. Biliop Thomas was a great lover of hoſpi- 
tality and charity; the poor of the neighbourhood 
were daily ied at his door, and he ſent proviſions 
twice a week to the common priſon, belides very 
large ſums given where he ſaw occaſion. Though 
he had a large family, he laid not up for himſelf 
or his children; and, when charged by ſeveral for 
not providing for his own houſehold, his anſwer 
always was that no biſhop or prieſt was to enrich 
himſelf with, or raiſe his family out of the revenues 
of the church; that the ſacred canons forbad it; 
and that for his part he was reſolved, that none of 
his ſhould be richer for them, as he was only God's 
ſteward, and bound to diſpenſc them to his glory 
in works of charity and piety. He died in 1689, 
leaving ſeveral childies and grand children. His 
whole eſtate amounted to but Boo pounds. 

79. Mr. Joſeph Mede, though his circumſtances 
were very narrow, was diffuſive and uncommon in 
his charity: and, ſtrange as it may ſeem, he devoted 
the tenth of his income to pious and charitable uſes. 
But his irugalily aud temperance always afforded 
him plenty. | 

80. Sir Henry Savile, in the vear 1619, found- 
ec t to profeltortitips, one in geometry, the other 

AKronomp, in the unwerſity of Oxford; which 
ie endowed with a ſalary of 16ol. a year each, be- 
des a legacy of Cool. for purchaſing more lands 
ior tits fame uſe. He alſo furuiſhed a library with 
matuematical hooks, near the mathematical ſchool, 


- . Py.» 1 
{or the uſe of 1113 profeſſors; and gave 1ool. to the 


matlie- 
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mathematical cheſt of his own appointing; adding 
afterwards a legacy of gol. ayear to the ſame cheſt, 
to the univerſity, and to his profeſſors Jointly. He 
likewiſe gave 120l. towards the new building of 
the ſchools; ſeveral rare manuſcripts and printed 
books to the Bodleian library ; and a good quantity 
of Greek types to the printing-preſs at Oxford. 
And beſides all theſe benefactions he expended no 
leſs than Booo!l. in publiſhing a complete edition 
of the works of St. Chryſoſtom ! 

81. Biſhop Hacket was a man of great pietyand 
bountifulneſs of ſpirit. He laid out upon the ca- 
thedral at Lichfield 19000 pounds; upon the pre- 
bendal houſe in which he lived 1000l. He added to 
Trinity college in Cambridge a building called Bi- 
ſhops-hoſpital, which colt him 1200l. ordering that 
the rents of the chambers ſhould be laid out in 
books ſor the college-library. Beſides theſe ads of 
munificence, he left ſeveral benefaQions by will; 
az zol. to Clarc-hall, gol. to St. John's-college, and 
all his books, which had coſt him about 1300l. to 
the univerſity library. 

82, Biſhop Morley ſpent above 8oool. in re- 
paring Farnham-caſtle, and above 4oool. in put- 
chaſing Wincheſter-houſe at Chelſea, to annex to 
his ſee. Many other benefactions of his are re- 
corded. He gave 100l. per ann. to Chriſt-church 
in Oxford, for the public uſe of that college ; he 
lounded five ſcholarſhips of 10l. per ann. each, in 
Pembroke-college, three for the Iſle of Jerſey, and 
two for Guernſey : he gave, at ſeveral times, up- 
wards of 1800l. to the church of St. Paul's, London: 
and he bequeathed in his will 1000l, to purchaſe 
lands for the angmenting of ſome ſmall vicarages. 
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83. Archbiſhop Abbot built at his native town of 
Guilford in Surry an hofpital, which he endowed 
with lands to the value of three hundred pounds a 
year. He was a man of great hoſpitality. More- 
over he gave to the ſchools of arts in Oxford, one 
hundred pounds at one time, and fifty pounds at 
another. In 1619, he beſtowed a large ſum of 
money on the library of Baliol college, for aug— 
menting the number of books, and repairing the 
building. He built a fair conduit in the city of 
Canterbury, ſor the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants. He likewiſe intended to have left a yearly 
revenue for the ſupport of that conduit, if he had 
not been deterred by the ungrateful uſage he 
met with from the mayor and corporation. In 
1624, he contributed to the founding of Pembroke 
college in Oxſord. He diſcharged a debt of 3ool. 
owing from Baliol to Pembroke college. About 
the year 1632, he gave one hundred pounds to the 
library of Univerſity college. To the town of 
Guilford he left one hundred pounds, to be lent 
without intereſt to four. poor tradeſmen of that 
town, for two or three years. To the poor of that 
town, twenty pounds ; to the poor of Lambeth, 
thirty pounds; to forty of his inferior ſer- 
vants, ten pounds each; beſides ſorty pounds, to 


ſupply any forgetfulneſs towards fuch as had 


ſerved him. All the books in his great ſtudy, 
marked with his name, to his ſucceſſors for ever ; 
beſides ſome from his ſtudy at Croydon, to the 
Dean and Chapter at Wincheſter, and others tothe 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 

| 84. Dr. 
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84. Dr. Benjamin Whichcot was bleſſed with a 
plentiful fortune and a charitable mind. He fre- 
quently beſtowed his alms on poor houſe-keepers, 
diſabled by age or ſickneſs to ſupport themſelves, 
thinking thoſe to be the moſt proper objects of it. 
He was rather frugal in expence upon himſelf, that 
ſo he might have wherewithal to relie ve the neceſ- 
ſities of others. 

And he was not only charitable in his liſe, but in 
a very bountiful manner at his death; bequeathing 
in pious and charitable legacies to the value of a 
thouſand pounds. To the library of the univerſity 
of Cambridge gol. and of King's-college 1ool. and 
of Emanuel college 2ol. to which college he had 


been a conſiderable benefactor before, having founded 
there ſeveral ſcholarſhips to the value of a thou- 


ſand pounds, out of a charity with the diſpoſal 
whereof he was intruſted, and which not without 


great difficulty and pains he at laſt recovered. 
To the poor of the ſeveral places where hiseſtate 


lay, and where he had been miniſter, he gave above 
one hundred pounds. 

Among thoſe who had been his ſervants, or were 
ſo at his death, he diſpoſed in annuities and lega- 
cies in money to the value of above three hundred 
pounds. 

To other charitable uſes and among the poorer 
of his relations above three hundred pounds. 

To every one of his tenants he left a legacy ac- 
cording to the proportion of the eſtate they held, 
by way of remembrance of him; and to one of 
them that was gone much behind he remitted in 
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his will ſeventy pounds. And as became his great 
goodneſs, he was ever a remarkable kind landlord, 
forgiving his tenants, and always making abatement 
to them for hard years or any other accidental loſſes 
that happened to them. 

85. Archbiſhop Marſh, while he preſided over 
the ſee of Dublin, built a noble library, and filled 
it with a choice collection of books; having for 
that purpoſe bought the library of biſhop Stilling- 
fleet; to which he added his own collection; and, 
to make it the more uſeful to the public, he ſettled 
a handſome proviſion on a librarian and ſub-libra— 
rian, to attend it at certain hours. This prelate 
alſo endowed an alms-houſe at Drogheda, for the 
reception of twelve poor clergymen's widows, to 
each of whom he provided a lodging, and 20l. per 
annum. He likewiſe repaired, at his own expence, 
many decayed churches within his dioceſe, and 
bought in ſeveral impropriations, which he reſtored 
to the church. Nor did he confine his good ac- 
tions to Ireland only ; for he gave a great number 
of manuſcripts in the Oriental languages, chiefly 
purchaſed out of Golius's collection, to the Bodlei- 
an library. He died in 1713. 

86. Mr. Thomas Firmin, a perſon memorable 
for public beneſactions and charities, was born at 
Ipſwich in 1632. As ſoon as he had been made 
free, he began to trade for himſelf, with a ſtock 
not exceeding 1ool. which, however, he improved, 
ſo far, as to marry, in 1660, a citizen's daughter 
with 5ool. to her portion. This wife did not live 
many years, but, after bringing him two children, 
died, 
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died, while he was managing ſome affairs of trade 
at Cambridge: and what is very remarkable, lhe 
dreamed at the ſame time at Cambridge, that his 
wife was breathing her laſt. Afterwards he ſettled 
in Lombard-ſtreet, and grew ſo famous for his pub- 
lic-ſpiritedneſs and benevolence, that he was taken 
notice of by all perſons of note, and eſpecially by 
the clergy. 

In 1664, he married a ſecond wife, who brought 
him ſeveral children: nevertheleſs, his benevolent 
ſpirit did not ſlacken, but he went about doing good 
as uſual. The Plague in 1065, and the Fire in 1666, 
furniſhed him with variety of objeas. He went on 
with his trade in Lombard-ftreet, till 1676: at winch 
time his biographer ſuppoſes him to have been worth 
goool. though he had diſpoſed of incredible ſums in 
charities. 'T his year he erected his warehouſe in Lit- 
tle-Britain, for the employment of the poor in the 
linen- manufacture: on which Tillotſon has ſpoke 
thus honourably, in his funeral ſermon on Mr. 
Gouge, in 1681. Mr. Gouge, ſays he, ſet the 
poor of St. Sepulchre's pariſh, where he was mi- 
niſter, to work at his own charge. He bought flax 
and hemp ſor them to ſpin : when ſpun he paid 
them for their work, and cauſed it to be wrought 
into cloth, which he ſold as he could, himſelf bear- 
ing the whole loſs. ; 

This was a very wiſe and well choſen way of 
charity; and in the good effec of it a much great- 
er charity, than if he had given to thoſe very per- 
ſons, freely and ſor nothing, ſo much as he made 


them to earn by their work ; becauſe by this means 
he 
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he reſcued them from two moſt dangerous tempta- 
tions, idleneſs and poverty. This courſe, ſo hap- 
pily deviſed and begun by Mr. Gouge, gave, it 
may be, the firſt hint to that uſeful and worthy ci- 
tizen, Mr. Thomas Firmin, of a much larger de- 
ſign, which has been managed by him, ſome years 
in this city, with that vigour and good ſucceſs, 
that many hundreds of poor children, and others 
who lived idle before, unprofitable both to themſelves 
and the public, now maintain themſelves, and are 
alſo ſome advantage to the community. 

By the aſſiſtance and charity of many excellent 
and well-diſpoſed perſons, Mr. Firmin is enabled 
to bear the unavoidable loſs and charge of ſo vaſt 
an undertaking; and by his own forward inclina- 
tion to charity, and unwearied diligence and aci- 
vity, is fitted to ſuſtain and go through the incre- 
dible pains of it. | 

In 1680 and 1681, came over the French pro- 
teſtants, who furniſhed new work for Mr. Firmin's 
zeal and charity: and, in 1682, he ſet up a linen 
manufacture for them at Ipſwich. During the laſt 
twenty years of his life, he was one of the gover- 
nors of Chriſt-Church hoſpital in London; to 
which he procured many conſiderable donations. 
Every body knows the great number of Iriſh nobi- 
lity, clergy, gentry, and others, who fled into Eng- 
land from the proſecution and proſcription of king 
James. Briefs and other means were ſet on foot 
for their relief, in all which he was ſo active, that 
he received a letter of thanks for his diligence and 


kindneſs, ſigned by the archbiſhop of Tuam, and 
ſeven 
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ſeven biſhops : which letter is inſerted in his life, 
but needs not be tranſcribed. In April, 1693, he 
became a governor of St. Thomas's hoſpital in 
Southwark : and indeed, there was hardly any pub- 
lic truit or charity, in which he either was not, or 
might not have been, concerned. He was buried 
according to his defire, in the cloyſters of Chriſt- 
Church hoſpital ; and there is placed in the wall 
near his grave an inſcription, which we will here 
tranſcribe, becauſe, though expreſſed in terms of 
the higheſt panegyric, it is not thought to lie or 
tlatter, as inſcriptions generally do.—Under this 
ſtone, near this place, heth the body of Thomas 
Firmin, late citizen of London, a governor of this 
and Saint "Thomas's hoſpitals ; who by the grace of 
God was created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works, 
wherein he was indefatigably induſtrious, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully provoked many others thereto; becoming 
alſo their almoner, viſiting and relieving the poor 
at their houſes, and in priſons, whence alſo he re- 
deemed many. He ſet many hundreds of them to 
work, to the expending of great ſtocks. He re- 
built, repaired, and added conveniences to hoſpi- 
tals, weekly overſeeing the orphans. The Refu- 
gees from France, and from Ireland, have partaken 
largely the effects of his charity, pains, and earneſt 
ſolicitation for them. He was wonderfully zealous 
in every good work, beyond the example of any 
in our age. Thus ſhewed he his faith by his works, 
and cannot reaſonably be reproached for that, 


which brought forth ſuch plenty of good fruits. 
He 
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He died Dec. 20, 1697, and in the 66th year of 
his age. | 

87. Robert Nelſon, eſq. was a man of a moſt 
amiable and pious turn of mind. His life was 
principally ſpent in doing good. He publiſhed 
ſeveral works of piety, and left his whole eſtate 
to pious and charitable uſes, particularly to cha- 


rity ſchools. 
88. Archbiſhop Sancroft beſtowed great ſums 


of money in charity and endowments, and was 
particularly bountiful to Emanuel college in Cam- 
bridge. 

89. Archbiſhop Teniſon was a man endowed 
with a charitable ſpirit. While he was vicar of St. 
Martin's in the Fields, London, he gave in private 
charities zool. during the ſevere froſt in 1683. He 
alſo endowed a free- ſchool for the ſame pariſh, and 
built an handſome library, which he furniſhed with 


uſeful books. 
00. M. Languet was curate of St. Sulpice in Pa- 


ris near ten years. Being truſted with the diſtreſſes 
of the poor, he fold his patrimony to relieve them. 
Aſter this he ſucceeded to the vicarage. But his 
pariſh church being out of repair, and, like that of 
a poor village, ſcarce fit to hold 1200 or 1500 per- 
fons, whereas the pariſh contained 125,000 inha- 
bitants, he conceived a deſign to build a church 
proportionable to them ; and ſome days after un- 
dertook this great work, having no greater fund to 
begin with than the ſum of one hundred crowns, 
which had been left him, ſor his deſign, by a pious 
and benevolent Lady. He laid out this money in 


flones, which he cauſed to be carried through all 
the 
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the ſtreets, to ſhew his deſign to the public. He 
ſoon obtained conſiderable donations from all parts; 
and the duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, 
granted him a lottery. That prince likewiſe laid 
the firſt ſtone of the porch in 1718; and Languet 
ſpared neither labour nor expence, during his life, 
to make the church one of the fineſt in the world, 
both for architecture and ornaments. It was con- 
ſecrated in 1745, with ſo much ſplendor, that his 
preſent majeſty of Pruſſia wrote the vicar a letter, 
which we here tranſcribe : 


Potſdam, OR. 4, 1748. 

. | 
[ have received with pleaſure the account of the 
conſecration of your church. The order and mag- 
nificence of the ceremonies cannot fail to give one 
a great idea of the beauty of the building which has 


been the object of them, and are ſulhicient to cha- 


racteriſe your good taſte : but that which I am per- 
ſuaded diſtinguiſhes it much more, is the piety, 


beneficence, and zeal, which you have diſplayed 


throughout the whole undertaking ; qualities, which, 
however neceſſary in a man of your function, do 
not, on that account, the leſs merit the eſteem and 
attention of all mankind ; it is to theſe, Sir, that 
you owe the teſtimony which I am deſirous to give 
you of my regard. I pray God to have you in his 
holy protection. FREDERICK. 


Another work, which does no leſs honour, to 


Languet, is the houſe de L'enfans Jeſus. The 
eſtabliſhment of this houſe, ſo advantageous to the 
community, will beſt evince the piety and the ta- 
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lents of our divine. It conſiſts of two parts: the 
firſt is compoſed of 35 poor ladies, deſcended from 
families illuſtrious from the year 1535, to the pre- 
dent time; the ſecond of more than four hundred 
poor women and children of town and country. 
Thoſe young ladies whoſe anceſtors have been in 
the king's ſervice are preferred to all others. An 
education 1s given them ſuited to the dignity of 
their birth. They are employed, by turns, in in- 
ſpecting the bake-houſe, the poultry-yard, the dai- 
ries, the laundrics, the gardens, the laboratory, 
the linen ware-houſes, the ſpinning-rooms, and 
other places belonging to the houſe. By theſe 
means they Lecome good houſe-wives, and able to 
relieve their poor relations in the country. Ser- 
vices theſe, far more important than if they paſſed 
their time in ſinging, ſewing and embroidery. Be- 
ſides, the neceſſity they are under to ſuccour, by 
a thouſand little kind offices, the poor women and 
girls who work there, renders them more conde- 
ſcending, kind and humble, more ſerviceable to 
ſociety, than if they had only converſed with per- 
ſons of rank and diſtinction. Accordingly, we ſee 
here none of thoſe airs of pre-eminence and dif- 
dain, which are met with in other places. When 
they leave the houſe, they carry with them to their 
relations linen, cloaths, and money. If they chuſe 
to enter a convent and lead a religious life, a ſuf- 

ficient ſum 1s allotted to them for that purpoſe. 
Languet uſed befides to grant great ſums of mo- 
ney to ſuch ladies as were examples of œconomy, 
virtue, 
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virtue, and piety, in thoſe religious houſes which 
he had the goodneſs to ſuperintend. 

The poor women and children, who ſorm the 
ſecond part, are provided with food every day, 
and work at the ſpinning wheel. They make a 
great quantity of linen and cotton. Different 
rooms are aſſigned to them. They are under dif- 
ferent claſſes. In each room are two ladies of the 
ſociety of St. 'Thomas, of Ville Neuve, of which 
Languet was ſuperior general. Theſe ladies are 
placed there to overſee the work, and to give ſuch 
inſtructions as they think proper. They never 
leave the room till others come in their places, 'The 
women and the girls who find employment in this 
houſe have, in a former period of their lives, been 
licentious and diſſolute, and are generally reform- 
ed, by the examples of virtue before their eyes, 
and by the ſalutary advice given to them. They 
have the amount of their work paid them in mo- 
ney when they leave the houſe. 

They become induſtrious and exemplary, and, 
by this eſtabliſhment, are reſtored to the commu- 
nity, and to religion. There were in the houſe 
deVenfans Jeſus, in 1741, more than 1400 women 
and girls of this ſort ; and the vicar of St. Sulpice 
employed all the means in his power to make their 
ſituation agreeable. Although the land belonging 
to the houſe meaſured only 17 arpens, it has a 
large dairy, which has given milk to more than 
2000 children belonging to the pariſh, a mena- 
gery, poultry of all ſorts, a bake-houſe, ſpinning 
rooms, a very neat and well cultivated garden, 

and 
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and a magnificent laboratory, where all ſorts of 
medicines are made. The order and ceconony 
obſerved in this houſe, in the education, inſtruc- 
tion, and employment of ſo many people, were ſo 
admirable, and gave ſo great an idea of the vicar 
of St. Sulpice, that cardinal Fleury propoſed to 
make him ſuperintendant general of all the hoipi- 
tals in the kingdom: but Languet uſed to anſwe: 
him, with a ſmile, I have always ſaid, my Lord, 
that it was the bounty of your highneſs led me to 
the hoſpital. The expence of this eſtabliſhment. 
was immenſe. He ſpent his revenue on it; an in- 
heritance which came to him by the death of the 
baron of Montigni his brother, and the eſtate of 

the abbe de Barnay, granted him by the king. 
Languet was not leſs to be eſteemed for his be- 
neficence and his zeal in aiding the poor of every 
ſort. Never man took more pains than he did in 
procuring donations and legacies, which he diſtri— 
buted with admirable pradence and diſcretion. 
He enquired with care, if the legacies which were 
leſt him were to the diſadvantage of the poor rela- 
tions of the teſtator; if he found that to be the 
caſe, he reſtored to them not only the legacy, but 
gave them, when wanting, a large ſum ci his own. 
Madame de Camo:s, as illuſtrious for the Lene- 
voleiice of her diſpolition as for her rank in life, 
having let him, by her laſt will, a legacy of more 
than Coo, ooo livres, he ouly took go, ooo livres for 
the poor, and returned the remaining ſum to her 
clations. It is ſaid, from good authority, that he 
duburſed near a million of livres in charities every 
year. 
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year. He always choſe noble families reduced to 
poverty, before all others : and, we have heard 
from perſons who knew him well, that there were 
{ome families of diſtinction in his pariſh, to each 
of whom he diſtributed 30,000 livres per annum. 
Always willing to ſerve mankind, he gave libe- 
rally, and often belore any application was made 
to him. When there was a general dearth in 1725, 
he ſold, in order to relieve the poor, his houſehold 
goods, his pictures, and ſome ſcarce and curious 
pieces of furniture, which he had procured with 
difficulty. From that time he had only three pieces 
of plate, no tapeſtry, and but a mean ſerge bed, 
which Madame de Camois had lent him, having 


ſold before, for the poor, all the preſents ſhe had 


made him at different periods. His charity was 
not confined to his own pariſh. At the time that 
the plague raged at Marſeilles, he ſent large ſums 
into Provence to aſſiſt the diſtrefſed. He intereſted 
himſelf with great zeal in the promotion of arts and 
commerce, and in whatever concerned the glory of 
the nation. In times of public calamity, as con- 
flagrations, &c. his prudence and afh1duity have 
been much admired. He underſtood well the dif- 
terent diſpoſitions of men, He knew how to em- 
ploy every one according to his talent or capacity. 
In the moſt intricate and perplexed aſtairs he de- 


cided with a ſagacity and judgment that ſurpriſed 


every one 
Languet refuſed the biſhopric of Couſerans and 
that of Poictiers, and ſeveral others which were 
offered him by Lonis XIV. and Louis XV. under 
| the 
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the miniſtry of the duke of Orleans, and cardinal 
Fleury. He reſigned his vicarage to Monſ. I Abbe 
du Lau, in 1746, but continued to preach every 
ſunday, according to his cuſtom, in his own pariſh 
church; and continued alſo to ſupport the houſe 
De Venfans Jeſus, till his death, which happened 
Oct. 11, 1750, in his 75th year, at the abbey de 
Bernay, to which place he went to make ſome cha- 
ritable eſtabliſhments. 

91. Biſhop Gibſon was a man of ſuch genero- 
ſity, that when Dr. Crow, once his chaplain, had 
left him 2500 pounds as a legacy in his will, he 
freely gave the whole to Dr. Crow's own relations, 
who were poor. 

92. The reverend Edwara Betham, who died 
a few years ago, gave 2000 pounds in his life-time 
for the better maintaining the botanical garden at 
Cambridge, thereby encouraging a ſtudy which did 
peculiar honour to his taſte, and materially bene- 
fited mankind. So humane was his diſpoſition, 
that he founded and endowed a charity- ſchool in 
his own pariſh ; and this moſt nobly in his life- 
time, when avarice might have forbid it, or the 
fear of want might have excepted againſt it. He 
was exemplary for his meekneſs of mind, for his 
complacency, moderation, and affability : no pride. 
except that of being an honour to human nature, 
manifeſted itfelf in him. As in his life he indi- 
cated the moſt extenſive liberality, ſo at his death 
he exhibited a laſting record of his gratitude. Im- 
preſſed with the higheſt ſenſe of the magnificence ot 


the Royal Founder of Eton, within whoſe walls 
he 
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he had inbibed the firſt ſeeds of education, he by 


nis Will directed a ſtatue of marble, in honour of 
Henry VI. to be erected at the expence of Gool. 
And, in order infallibly to carry his purpoſe into 
execution, he contracted a few months before his 
death with Mr. Bacon to execute it; fo very grate- 
ful was his diſpoſition, that he could not content 
Himſelf, without this inſtance of di ſplaying it. 

93. Chriſtopher Codrington, elq. by His laſt 
will, bequeathed his two plantations in Barbadoes, 
and part of the ifland Barbuda, to the ſociety for 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts ; and left 
a noble legacy to All Soui's college in Oxford, of 
which he had been fellow. This legacy conſiſted 
of his books, which were-valued at 6000 pounds, 
and 10,000 pounds to be laid out; booo in build- 
ing a library, and 4000 in ſurniſhing it with books. 

94. Archbilhop Boulter, was an undiſſembled 
patron of liberty, both civil and religious: his be- 
ncvolence and charity were ſuch as will be the ad- 
1::ration and bleſſing of the preſent times, and 
polterity. In 1729, there was a great ſcarcity ; the 
poor were reduced to a miſerable condition, and 
the nation was threatened with famine and peſti- 
lence. The primate diſtributed vaſt quantities of 
grain through ſeveral parts of the kingdom ; di- 
reded all the vagrant poor that crowded the ſtreets 
of Dublin, to be received into the poor houſe, and 
there maintained them at his own private expence, 
until the following harveſt brought relief. In the 
latter end of 1740, and the beginning of 1741, 
Ireland was again afflicted with a great ſcarcity ; 
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and the prelate's charity was again extended, 
though with more regularity than before. The 
poor were fed in the work-houſe twice every day, 
according to tickets given out by perſons entruſted, 
the number of which amounted to 732,314 : and 
it appeared that 2500 ſouls were fed there every 
morning and evening, moſtly at the primate's ex- 
pence. 

When the ſcheme for opening a navigation by 
a canal from Lough-Neagh to Newry was pro- 
poſed in parliament in 1729, the primate patro- 
nized it with all his intereſt; and when the bill was 
paſſed, and the work ſet about, was very inſtru- 
mental in carrying it on with effect. One part of 
the deſign was to bring coals from thence to Dub- 
lin, and the coal mines were in the ſee-lands of 
Armagh, which were then leaſed out to a tenant. 
The primate, fearing the leſſee might be exorbi- 
tant in his demands, purchaſed the leaſe at a great 
expence, in order to accommodate the public. He 
alſo gave timber out of his woods to carry on the 
work ; and often advanced his own money, with- 
out intereſt, for the ſame purpoſe. He gave and 
ſettled a competent ſtipend on an aſſiſtant curate at 
Drogheda, a large and populous town in his dio- 
ceſe; where the cure was too burdenſome for one 
clergyman, and the revenues of the church were 
not ſufficient to maintain two. He maintained ſe- 
veral ſons of his poor clergy at the univerſity. He 
erected and endowed hoſpitals both at Drogheda 


and Armagh, for the reception of clergymen's 


widows; and ſettled a fund for putting out 
their 
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their children apprentices. He built a ſtately 
market-houſe at Armagh, at the expence of above 
8ool. He ſubſcribed gol. per annum to Dr. 
Steven's hoſpital in Dublin, for the maintenance 
and cure of the poor; and furniſhed one of the 
wards for the reception of patients at a conſiderable 
expence. His charities, for aug.uenting ſmall liv- 
ings, and buying of glebes, amounted to upwards 
of zo, oool. beſides what he deviſed by his will for 
the like purpoſes in England. He was the main 
inſtrument of obtaining a royal charter for the in- 
corporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant 
ſchools in Ireland, of which he was vice-preſident 
and treaſurer. He paid all the fees for paſling the 
charter, out of his own purſe ; ſubſcribed 23]. per 
annum, and afterwards paid upwards of 40ol. to- 
wards the building of a working ſchool, on the 
lands of Santry, near Dublin. Beſides this, the 
ſociety were often obliged to him for their neceſ- 
ſary ſupport, who, to his annual and occaſional 
benefactions, frequently added that of being their 
conſtant reſource in all emergencies, by anſwering 
the draughts made on him as treaſurer, when he 
had 'no caſh of the ſociety in his hands, which 
amounted to conſiderable ſums. "Theſe are a part, 
and only a part, of the primate's public charities. 

95. The reverend doctor Thomas Bray, ſpent 
his whole life and fortune in attempting to do good 
to the bodies and ſouls of men. | 

96. Biſhop Wilſon was an eminent inſtance of 
beneficence to mankind. 

I 2 97. Thomas 
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97. Thomas Hollis, eſq. late of Corſcombe in 
Dorſetſhire, ſpent many thouſands of pounds in 
benefactions to the public. 

98. The late Dr. Fothergil has rarely had an 


equal in any age for generoſity and beneficence. 
99. The reverend Moſes Amyraut, a French 


proteſtant, was a man of fuch charity and com- 
paſſion, that he beſtowed on the poor his whole 
ſalary, during the laſt ten years of his life, without 
diſtinction of Catholic or Proteſtant, He died 1645. 

100. The late Mr. Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, 
in Shropſhire, for many years ſpent all his income 
in doing good to the bodies and ſouls of his fellow- 
creatures. 


101. The celebrated Dr. Mead was excelled by 
few in beneficence. The ſums he expended in 
contributing to the good of mankind, and the glory 

f his country were immenſe. 

102. The late reverend doctor John Burton, 
was eminent for his liberality and various attempts 
to promote good learning and religion. 

toz3. The excellent biſhop Fell devoted his 
whole ſubſtance to works of piety and charity. 

104. Archbiſhop Herring was a very amiable 
and excellent man, and a conſiderable benefactor 
to the public. . 

105. The late reverend James Hervey was truly 
eminent for his piety and charity. It was always 
his deſire to die juſt even with the world, and to 
be, as he called it, his own executor. His fund 
almoſt expired with his life : what little remained, 
he defired might be given in warm cloathing to the 
poor. After Hig Meditations had paſſed through 

. ſeveral 
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ſeveral editions, he ſold the copy, with the profits 
of the former editions for about 700 pounds. The 
whole of this he gave in charity. 

106. Sir Hugh Middleton, who brought the 
New River down to London, was a great bene- 
factor to his country. He ſpent molt of his fortune 
upon that noble undertaking, and deſerves to be 
had in honour by poſterity. 

107. Monſieur Fenelon, archbiſhop of 8 
was one of thoſe perſons whom providence ſome- 
times raiſes up to be a bleſſing to mankind. And 
in the latter years of his life he had an opportunity 
of diſplaying, in an eminent manner, all the virtues 
of a good commonwealth's man, his love for his 
country, and his humanity to ſtrangers. 

The year 1709 was remarkable on account of the 
uncommon ſcarcity of all manner of proviſions. 
The army in Flanders was unprovided with ſtores. 
Monſ. de Cambray ſet all the country the laudable 
example of furniſhing corn, without relucance or 
compulſion, for the ſubſiſtence of the troops. The 
war drawing near to Cambray in the years follow- 
ing, he gained the love and admiration of the whole 
army, not only by his charity and benevolence to 
the ſick and wounded, but by the generous hoſpi- 
tality of his houſe, which wasopen to all the officers. 


After the battle of Malplaquet, he filled not only 


his palace, but his ſeminary too, with wounded 


olticers. He ordered every thing to be provided 
for them that might contribute to their cure as well 
as their ſubſiſtence. Nay, his charity extended ſo 
far as to hire houſes for their reception, when 
there was no more room in his own. 
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His bouſe, however, was not open to perſons of 
diſtinction only, but was an aſylum likewiſe for 
the poor and the diſtreſſed. The archi-epiſcopal 
palace was a ſanctuary for as many unfortunate 
people as could be odged in it. The ſudden and 
unforeſeen motions of the armies, and the diſorders 
inſeparable therefrom, obliged ſometimes the inha- 
bitants of whole villages to look for that ſafety in 
the city (of Cambray, &c.) which was not to be 
found in the open country. Neither the diſagree- 
abie ſight of their deplorable condition, nor their 
infectious and noiſome diſtempers could any ways 
abate the zeal of this prelate. He went among 
them, and viſited them like an indulgent parent, 
and his ſighs ſuthciently teſtiſied the fincerity of his 
affection and concern. His preſence and his pious 
conſolations alleviated in ſome meaſure the weight 
of their misfortunes. | 

The veueration and eſteem in which he was held, 
was not confined to the French army alone ; the 
duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and the duke 
of Ormond likewiſe, ſhewed him all the teſtimo- 
nies of the moſt profound reſpect: They ſent out 
detachments to guard his meadows and his corn. 
They took care his grain ſhould be tranſported and 
eſcorted to Cambray, for fear it ſhould be pillaged 
and carried off by their own foragers. When any 
part of the enemy were informed that he was to 
take a journey to ſome diſtant place in his dioceſe, 
they ſent him word that he had no occaſion for a 
French convoy, ſince they would efcort him them- 
ſelves, if he would accept of their ſervice. 


He 
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He met with ungenerous treatment no where 
but in his own country. Every other nation in 


Europe paid him that reſpe& and veneration which 
was due to his merit. He in return was very kind 
and indulgent to foreigners, he entertained them 
in the moſt courteous and obliging manner, let 
their notions with reſpec to religion be what they 
would. Twas an agreeable amuſement to him to 
| converſe with them about the manners, laws, and 
diſcipline of their reſpecti ve countries, and to hear 
the characters of their great men. He ſhewed them 
all the marks of that good breeding and politeneſs, 
for which his nation is deſervedly diſtinguiſhed. 
No man ever loved his country better than he, 
but he could not bear to have the intereſts of it 
purſued by any violation of the laws of humanity. 
I love my family, he would often ſay, better than 
myſelf; I love my country better than my family; 
but I ſtill love mankind in general better than my 
country. | 
During the laſt years of the war he kept open 
houſe for all foreign as well as French officers, who 
were allured to Cambray by the charms of his con- 
verſation. Though the duties of hoſpitality and 
complaiſance began to be very laborious to him by 
means of the great number of his viſitors, and the 
multiplicity of his other employments, yet he went 
through the fatigue with ſuch eaſe, affability, and 
ſerenity of mind, as can hardly be expreſt. Not- 
withſtanding the high veneration and eſteem which 
all mankind expreſt for him, he made no other uſe 
of it but to do them good, His piety had in it 
fome- 
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ſomething ſo amiable, and at the ſame time ſo 
truly noble, that it procured the regard even of the 
moſt incredulous, and made them ſuſpend as it 
were their ſcruples. A true ſpirit of charity ſhewed 
*+ſelf in every thing he ſaid or did. He ſeaſoned 
all his converſation with {uch {ſhort and lively re- 
flections as inſpired the love of virtue. 

108. Sir Hans Sloane was a great benefactor to 
the public. Once a week he kept open houſe for 
gentlemen of all ranks, and particularly for his 
brethren of the Royal Society. He was in every 
way a liberal benefactor to the poor. He was a 
governor of almoſt every hoſpital in and about 
London; to each of which he gave an hundred 
pounds in his life time, and a more conſiderable 
ſum at his death. Every propoſal which had for 
its object the public good, was ſure of his moſt zea- 
lous endeavours to promote it. He did all that 
he could to forward the eſtabliſhment of the colony 
in Georgia in 1732. And in order to eſtabliſh the 
Foundling Hoſpital, in 1739, and advance its in- 
tereſt, he formed a plan for bringing up the chil- 
dren, the propriety of which has been confirmed by 
experience. He alſo laid the plan of a Diſpenſa- 
tory for the poor, which was carried into execu- 
tion. He alſo likewiſe gave the Company of Apo- 
thecaries the entire freehold of their botanical gar- 
den at Chelſea, when he purchaſed that manor, in 
the year 1721; upon condition only that they 
{i:ould preient yearly, to the Royal Society, fiſty 
new plants, till the number ſhould amount to two 
tnouſand : and to this gift he added ſeveral other 
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conſiderable donations, for the improvement of the 
garden. — His vaſt cabinet of rarities, which coſt 
him go, ooo pounds, he bequeathed to the public, 
on condition of receiving 20,000 for his family. 
Beſides this he gave his fine library, conſiſting of 
more than 30, ooo volumes, 347 of which were il- 
juſtrated with cuts, finely engraven and coloured 
rom nature; 3566 manuſcripts, and an infinite num- 
ber of rare and curious books. 

109. Mr. Thomas Guy, citizen and bookſeller of 
London, beſtowed more money on public charities 
than was ever given by a private man in this or 
any other country in the world: nor did he with- 
hold his vaſt poſſeſſions till he could no longer uſe 
them, and in the ſplendour of poſthumous charity, 
ſeek to hide a life of parſimony, rapacity and op- 
preſſion : ſtriving to atone for the wrongs of the 
widow by bequeathing her ſpoils in an hoſpital to 
her children; but his ample and vaſt endowments 
were begun in his life time; and many of them be- 
fore a ſucceſsful trade had augmented his fortune 
to its final bulk. He was a patron of the liberty 
and rights of his fellow- ſubjects, which he aſſerted 
in ſeveral parliaments whereof he was a member 
tor the borough of Tamworth in Staffordſhire, 
which was the place of his birth. To this town he 
was a liberal benefactor, and early in life not only 
relieved private families in diſtreſs, but erected an 
alms-houſe for fourteen poor men and women, 
whom he maintained during his life; and at his 
death bequeathed 1 251. per ann. for that purpoſe.--. 
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In 170 he built and furniſhed, at his own 
charge, three wards on the north ſide of the outer 
court of St. Thomas's hoſpital, and gave 100l. a 
year for their maintenance : and ſome time before 
bis death he laid out 30ool. more, in enlarging and 
beautifying the ſaid hoſpital. 

He had no wife, child, or near relation; yet he 
was mindful of thoſe ako had the moſt remote af- 
finity to his blood: in his life-time he beſtowed on 
all his aged relations annuities from 10 to 20l. a 
year: and to the young ones he advanced ſuch ſums 
as were neceſſary to ſettle them in buſineſs, and 
give foundation for their induſtry to make them 
wealthy and reſpectable: nor did he forſake them at 
his death, when he left annuities to his aged rela- 
tions amounting to 8751. per annum, and the am- 
ple ſum of 75,5391. to be diſtributed among his 
younger relations, however remotely allied, in ſuch 
fums as might forward their own endeavours to ad- 
rancement in the world. And his munificence did 
not ſtop here, but he left a perpetual annuity of 
400l. per annum to Chriſt's hoſpital, on condition 
of their receiving any of the infant deſcendants of 
theſe hisrelations who might in any future time ſtand 
in need of, and apply for the proviſion of that foun- 
dation. 

In 1721, when he was 76 years of age, he laid 
the ſoundation of the magnificent hoſpital which 
dears his name; and he proſecuted the building 
with all the ardour of a youth erecting a manſion- 
houſe for his own reſidence, cauſing a houſe to be 
un up on the ſpot for his own dwelling, that he 

| might 
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might in perſon overlook the workmen. By this 
diligence, he lived to ſee the whole building 
erected and covered in before his death, which 
happened three years after the foundation was laid. 
The expence of erecting and furniſhing this hoſ- 
pital amounted to the ſum of 18,793]. 16s. and the 
ſum which he left to endow it amounted to 219,4991. 
both ſums amounted to 238,2921. 16s. Beſides 
the above he bequeathed 1000l. for diſcharging 
poor priſoners confined for ſmall debts in the city 
of London and county of Middleſex; by which 
means upwards of 600 perſons were ſet at liberty. 
110. By an act of parliament, paſſed in the 39 year 
of queen Elizabeth, a national proviſion was made 
for the poor; by virtue of which act many thou- 
ſands of pounds have ever ſince been annually col- 
lected and diſtributed all through the nation: yea, 
it appears from ſome late calculations, that up- 
wards of two millions of money are yearly collect- 
ed for this purpoſe: a national and ever- flowing 
charity, the like whereunto no countryunder heaven 
hath ever yet beheld. Beſides this, there is hardly 
a great town in the kingdom which does not main- 
tain an hoſpital, diſpenſary, or infirmray, at the 
expence of ſeveral hundred pounds every year. In 
charity ſchools alſo conſiderable ſums have long 
been expended in various parts of the kingdom; 
and now-inſtitutions of that kind are become in- 
finitely more general and extenſive than ever. 
And then, if we attend particularly to the ſtate of 
the public charities in and about London, our 
higheſt conceptions of Chriſtian beneficence will be 
out- 
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out-done. There are upwards of twenty hoſpitals 
ſupported in a moſt genteel and ample manner: 
two of which, namely, St. Bartholomew's and St. 
Thomas's, adminiſter relief annually to upwards of 
twenty thouſand patients! 

That we may apply theſe conſiderations to the 
deſign of the preſent diſcourle, give me leave to 
aſk, whether Divine Providence has not wonder- 
fully remunerated the nation for its liberality? Has 
not this highly favoured country, ever ſince the 
time of queen Elizabeth, been riſing (I don't ſay 
uniformly, but upon the whole) to a degree of 
opulence and grandeur unknown to former ages? 
And has not this been more eſpecially the caſe 
within the laſt fiſty years, in which period moſt of 
our public charities have been eſtabliſhed ? 

111. Queen Ann's Bounty is a charity that has 
few equals in this or any other kingdom. It 
commenced in the year 1714, and has been con- 
tinued ever ſince, and muſt continue for about 
150 years to come, before the end of its firſt in- 
ſtitution can be anſwered. It conſiſts of upwards 
of 10,000 pounds, which is annually applied to 
the augmentation of ſuch church livings as are 
under zol. a year value; of which number, there 
were, when the augmentation firſt began, very 
near booo in England and Wales. About 55 of 
theſe receive this bounty every year. So that in a 
curſe of time, if the preſent form of government 
in church and ſtate is continued, the ſituation of 
the inferior clergy will be made more eaſy and 
comfortable than it has ever been ſince the Retor- 
mation. | 112, The 
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112. The late Archbiſhop Secker was a great be- 
nefactor to the public both living and dead. He 
gave gool. towards building Stockwell chapel in the 
pariſh of Lambeth, beſides a preſent of the com- 
munion plate, and furniture for the pulpit, read- 
ing deſk, and communion table. By his will he 
appointed Dr. Daniel Burton, and Mrs. Catharine 
Talbot (daughter of the Rev. Mr. Edward 'Talbot), 
his executors ;| and left thirteen thouſand pounds 
in the three per cent. annuities to Dr, Porteus and 
Dr. Stinton his chaplains, in truſt, to pay the in- 
tereſt thereof to Mrs. Talbot and her daughter 
during their joint lives, or the life of the ſurvivor, 
and after the deceaſe of both thoſe ladies (the ſur- 
vivor of whom died in Feb. 1784), eleven thouſand 
to be transferred to the following charitable pur- 


poſes: 


To the ſociety for propagation of the) 
goſpel in foreign parts for the general > 1000 o © 
uſes of the ſociety } 

To the ſame ſociety towards the eſta-) 
bliſhment of a biſhop or biſhops in the \ 1000 o O 
king's dominions in America 

To the ſociety for promoting Chriſ- 
tian knowledge - 26 Phe Wb 
To the Iriſh proteſtant working ſchools 500 0 0 


'To the corporation of the widows = 


children of the poor clergy 500 0 0 
To the ſociety of the ſtewards of the 
ſaid charity j 200 0 0 


To Bromley college in Kent 500 0 0 
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To the hoſpitals of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, at Croydon, St. John 5 1500 0 
Canterbury, and St. Nicholas Harble- 
down, 5ool. each 

To St. George's and London hoſpitals) 
and the lying in hoſpital in Brownlow- $1 500 0 0 
ſtreet, 5ool. each. J 

To the Aſylum in the pariſh of Lam- 
Leth 400 0 © 


To the Magdalen-hoſpital, the Lock- 
900 o 


boſpital, the Small-pox and Inoculation- 
hoſpital, to each of which his Grace 
was a ſubſcriber, 3ool. each 
To the incurables at St. Luke's — 
500 0 


0 


tal 9 


Towards the repairing or building of 
houſes belonging to poor livings in bebo 000 O 
dioceſe of Canterbury j 


0 
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Beſides theſe donations, he left roool. to be 
diſtributed among his ſervants; 2001. to ſuch poor 
perſons as he aſſiſted in his life-time; 5000l. to the 
two daughters of his nephew Mr. Froſt; 5ool. to 
Mrs. Secker, and 200]. to Dr. Daniel Burton. 

113. Miſs Roe of this town, who died Augult 15, 
1787, beſides performing many acts of private cha- 
rity while living, bequeathed in her will one hun- 
dred pounds to the Society for promoting Chriſtian 
knowledge; and the intereſt of one hundred pounds 
forever to purchaſe bibles and common prayers for 


the poor of Macclesfield ; and alſo the intereſt of 
>. other 
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other ſix hundred pounds forever for the education 
of poor children, at the diſcretion of the miniſter 
and wardens of Chriſt-church, in Macclesfield, for 
the time being forever. 

114. But one of the moſt extraordinary charities 
that has been carried on in theſe latter days, or per- 
haps in any age, is that of the late profeſſor Franck 
at Glaucha near Hall in Saxony. And as the hiſtory 
involves in it a proof for the Being of God, a proof 
of a particular providence, a proof of the truth of 
the divine promiſes, a proof that devout prayers are 
available with God, and a confirmation of all I have 
here advanced on the remuneration of God to his 
bountiful ſervants, I will give an extract of it, as 
publiſhed by this excellent man himſelf, under the 
auſpices of Frederick I. king of Pruſſia, in a book 
intitled Pietas Hallenſis. 


T he original of the charity. 


It is a cuſtom of long ſtanding in the city of Hall 
in Saxony, to appoint a particular day every week, 
wherein the poor are ordered to appear together, at 
the doors of ſuch charitable perſons, as are diſpoſed 
to beſtow their benevolence upon them. Thurſ- 
day being ſet apart for this purpoſe in my neigh- 
bourhood, when I was mi iſter at Glaucha, the 
poor flocked together before my door, and I cauſed 
ſome bread to be diſtributed among them. While 
this was doing it came into my mind how happy an 
opportunity this might prove of giving them ſome 
wholeſome inſtructions out of the word of God. 
Accordingly I made a beginning of catechiſing, in- 

ſtructing 
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ſtructing and praying with them every week, early 
in the year 1094. 

Finding the poor people and their children ca- 
tremely ignorant and unbroken, I reſolved to put 
them to ſchool; and, to deſray the expences of 
their education, I cauſed a box to be handed about 
lo well diſpoſed perſons every week: but after we 
had followed this practice a little while, the box 
ſeemed to grow burdenſome to ſeveral, and I col- 
lected ſo little, that it would not countervail the 
pains taken about it. So J laid it quite aſide, and 
fixed a box in my own parlour, with theſe words 
written over it : Whoſo hath this world's good, and 
ſeeth his brother have need, and ſhutteth up his bowels 
of compaſſion from him, how dwoelleth the love of God in 
him? 1 John g. 17. And under it: Every man ac- 
cording as he purpoſeth in his heart, ſo let him give; not 
grudgingly or of nece//ity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 2 Cor. 9. 7. This was intended for a tacit 
ad monition to all that came in to open their hearts 
towards the poor. 

Thus I was taken up a great while with contriving 
effetual methods to provide for the poor, and each 
of them hath been bleſſed in its degree. One day 
before I fixed the box for the poor at my houſe, I 
took the bible, and as it were by accident hit upon 
theſe words: God is able to make all grace abound to- 
wards you, that ye always having all ſufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good work. 2. Cor. 9. 8. 
This ſentence made a deep impreſſion on my mind. 
cauſing me to think: How is God able to make 
this? I ſhould be glad to help the poor, had I 

where- 
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withal; whereas now I am forced to ſend many 
away empty and unrelieved ! Some hours after J 
received a letter from a friend, who heavily com- 
plained that he and all his family were like to pe- 
riſh with want ; ſaying, he would borrow no more, 
but if any one would for God's ſake make him an 
object of his charity, he ſhould ever retain a grate- 
ful remembrance of it. This reminded me of what 
J had read a little before, and made a ſtill deeper 
impreſſion upon me, attended with ſighs and aſpi- 
rations. Aſter ſome debates in my mind, I thought 
on a project how to relieve effectually this poor man 
in his preſent want, and yet in a Chriſtian manner, 
and without giving the leaſt trouble to any perſon 
whatſoever. This then I ſpeedily put in execution, 
and the ſaid family was ſo ſucceſsful, as to get within 
the compaſs of one year about thirty pounds by this 
means, and their falling into extreme poverty was 
happily prevented. This proved a ſufficient de- 
monſtration how God is able to make us abound in 
every good work. 

About three months after the box was ſet up in 
my houſe, a certain perſon put into it at one time, 
eighteen ſhillings and fix pence. When I took this 
into my hands, I ſaid in full aſſurance of faith: 
This is now a conſiderable fund, worthy to be laid 
out in ſome important undertaking, wherefore I will 
take this for the ſoundation of a charity-ſchool. I 
did not confer with fleſh and blood about this affair, 
but went on with reſolution ; and the very ſame 
day cauſed as many books to be bought as coſt eight 
ihillings, and then got a poor ſtudent to teach the 
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poor children two hours in a day, promiſing him 
twelve-pence a weck for his pains, in hopes the Lord 
would increaſe our ſmall ſtock. The poor young 
vagrants that be had, readily accepted of theſe new 
books that were offered to them; but of twenty- 
ſeven books that were diſtributed amongſt them, 
four only came to our hands again, the reſt being 
kept or ſold by the children, who went away with 
them and never came near us again. 

I was not diſcouraged by this diſappointment, 
but having bought more books with half a crown 
that was left of our ſtock, I ordered the children to 
leave them behind when they had learned their 
leſſon. Afterwards we had a preſs made on pur- 
. poſe, out of which they took their books when they 
came to ſchool, and when they went away their 
books were locked up again: which ever ſince hath 
been the conſtant cuſtom in all charity-ſchools. 

About Eaſter 1695 this charity-ſchool was begun 
with the above-mentioned ſmall proviſion. This 
eighteen ſhillings aud {1x-pence, proved not only 
the firſt foundation and fund the charity-ſchoo!s 
were grounded upon, but within the tract of a little 
time, occaſioned and produced the building of the 
| hoſpital itſelf. 

For the charity-ſciucl I got à place fitted np be- 
fore my Hudy, and cauſed a box to be fixed on one 
of the walls, at the top whereof I fet down theſe 
words: For defiaying the charges ct putting to 
ſchool poor children, and providing books and other 
neceſſaries for tl.em : Anno 1695. At the bottom 


I ſet down the words of Solomon. Prov. 19, 17. 
He 
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He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord : 
and that which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

About Whitſuntide ſome friends came to pay 
me a viſit, and ſeeing our endeavours, were ſo 
much affeted therewith, that they readily contri- 
buted ſome crowns for carrying on the work. And 
ſo from time to time ſomething was put in towards 
forwarding the deſign. 

After Whitſuntide, ſome of the citizens ſeeing 
that particular care was taken for teaching the 
poor children, grew deſirous to ſend their own 
children to the ſame maſter, and offered him weekly 
two-pence apiece. This obliged the maſter to teach 
five hours a day, who had now weekly for his 
pains two ſhillings and ſix-pence. Amongſt the 
poor ſome alms were diſtributed twice or thrice a 
week, both to render them the more willing to 
come to ſchool, and to keep them the better in awe. 

When this little beginning came to be known 
abroad, ſeveral perſons ſent money to ſupport the 
undertaking, and others a parcel of linen to ſhift 
the children withal: to prepare their minds, by 
ſuch ſeaſonable benefits, for an eaſier reception of 
thoſe good directions as were to be given them. 

This was the condition wherein our charity- 
ſchool was in the ſummer time. The number of 
the poor and citizen's children that were taught, 
increaſed to fifty or ſixty. In the mean time the 
bleſſing of God attending theſe ſmall beginnings 
was ſo plentiful, that we were able not only to puſh 
on the principal deſign, but to relieve alſo in ſome 
meaſure the poor houſe-keepers ; there being never 
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any ſettled proviſion, but as God gave it, ſo it was 
ſpent. 

The ſummer 1695, I received a letter from a 
well-diſpoſed perſon of quality, wherein a hundred 
pounds was freely offered me to be diſtributed 


amongſt the poor, according as I ſhould think fit; 
provided that I ſhould remember poor ſtudents, 
and let them have a ſhare in it. Some time after, 
the hundred pounds was paid down; and I was not 
a little affected with the providential bleſſing, at- 
tending in ſo eminent a manner our endeavours : 
and found myſelf greatly encouraged to carry on 
the defign ſo happily begun; becauſe I ſaw the be- 
nediction of the Lord now grow more conſpicuous ; 
foraſmuch as hitherto we had but a few ſingle crowns 
to be laid out on this account. Now this remarka- 
ble relief being delivered to me, with an order that 
in diſpofal thereof I ſhould take care of ſome poor 
ſtudents, I preſently got together ſuch of them as 
ſeemed to be moſt neceſſitous, and beſt worthy of 
ſuch a charitable proviſion, and gave them accord- 
ing to the condition I found them ſeverally in. I 
cave to ſome eight-pence, to others ſixteen-pence, 
and to ſome fix ſhillings a week; ſo that by this 
means, many a ſtudent, who by reaſon of his po- 
verty could not have ſubſiſted in the univerſity any 
longer was freely maintained. 
The number of theſe poor ſcholars quickly in- 
creaſed to twenty or more. And this was the firſt 
occaſion, that moved me to admit poor ſtudents to 
partake of the benefit of the hoſpital, which has 


been continued to this very day. For at that time 
the 
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the ſpring of the Lord began to open itſelf towards 
indigent ſcholars, and its emanations have been 
never yet exhauſted. Praiſed be the name of the 
Lord! 

This ſoon was followed by the liberality of ano- 
ther perſon of quality, who in the ſame ſummer 
ſent twenty pounds to be laid out for the main- 
tenance of our poor; and a well-diſpoſed friend 
ſent likewiſe four pounds towards upholding the 
charity-ſchoo]l. So that God mightily ſupported 
what was once begun, and his bounty ſtreamed 
down more and more plentifully, to thew us he 
was ready to do {till greater things if we could but 
believe. 

About harveſt I was to provide a room for the 
charity-ſchool. And there being no conveniency 
in the parſonage-houſe, I hired a room in the next 
houſe. But the number of citizens and of poor 
people's children increaſed to that degree, that I 
found myſelf under a neceſſity to hire one room 
more at the beginning of the winter. And there- 
upon I divided the children, and appointed a par- 
ticular Maſter to inſtruct the citizen's children, and 
another to manage the poor children. Each of 
theſe maſters taught four hours a day, and had half 
3 crown a piece allowed them weekly, beſides lodg- 
ing and firing. 

But now I ſaw how all our endeavours, even 
pon theſe very children which ſeemed the moſt 
hopeful, were very much fruſtrated ; becauſe thoſe 
good impreſſions, which perhaps during their ſtay 
in the ſchool were ſtamped on their minds, were 


obliterated again whilſt they were abroad: and ſo 
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the intended reQification of their ill habits was 
much obſtructed. This made me reſolve to ſingle 
out ſome children, and to venture upon their main- 
tenance and their education too. And this was 
the firſt occaſion that prepared my mind to concert 
meaſures for ſetting up an hoſpital, even before I 
knew of any fund whereon to raiſe my deſign. 

When I came to diſcover this projet to ſome 
well-meaning friends, I preſently found one well- 
diſpoſed perſon, who freely inclined to contribute 
a hundred pounds in order to facilitate this buſi- 
neſs; the intereſt whereof, namely, five pounds, he 
ordered yearly to be paid about Chriſtmas, which 
has been done duly ever ſince. When I faw this 
bleſſed of God, I looked out for ſome one fatherleſs 
child to be trained up by this yearly revenue. But 
ſo it happened that four fatherleſs and motherleſs 
ſiſters were preſented to me; from amongſt whom I 
was to choole one. 

I ventured in the name of God to take them all 
four ; but one of them being provided for by others, 
I took the remaining three, and the place of the 
fourth was preſently ſupplied by another. Theſe 
ſour I put out to perſons that had a good ſenſe of 
religion to be educated by them, allowing two 
ſhillings a week for each of them. 

But now that happened to me, which is uſual to 
perſons under ſuch circumſtances as mine were; I 
mean, if one hath but courage enough to beſtow 
one groat upon the poor, he afterwards will be as 
willing to part with a crown. Having thus made a 
beginning, in the name of God, to take effectual 
care of ſome poor without any ſettled proviſion, 
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and without any regard to human ſupports, I relied 
entirely upon him, and ſo did not ſcruple to make 
daily addition to the number of our children. 

Thus the firſt foundation of our hoſpital was laid, 
neither upon any ſettled fund gathered in before- 
hand for this purpofe, neither upon any ſure 
promiſe of great perſons, as if they had engaged 
their word to defray the coſts, and ſupply us with 
every thing neceſſary ſor carrying on this affair, as 
hath been ſince reported by ſome, and conjectured 
by others; it being entirely grounded upon the 
providence of our great God. 

'The next day after I had provided for the afore- 
ſaid four fatherleſs children, two more came in, 
and the day after that another; two days after this 
one more, and a week after another was taken in, 
and ſo about the 16th of November, the number 
amounted to nine, which were committed to the 
care of ſeveral perſons of known integrity. For 
theſe I appointed a ſtudent of divinity, whoſe name 
is George Henry Newbawer, to be their overſeer 
or inſpector, who was intruſted with all things ne- 
ceſſary for their maintenance. An account whereof 
he afterwards delivered to me, and took care they 
{hould want nothing material for a good education. 
And thus we had poor children brought together, 
even before we had built or bought an houſe ſor 
„them. 

In the mean time I found myſelf effectually ſup- 
ported by his hand who is the Father of the ſather- 
leſs, and who ts able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we aſk or think, and this even beyond the ex- 
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pectation and dictates of my own fooliſh and ſcru- 
pulous reaſon. For he inclined the heart of the 
ſame perſon of quality, who had contributed in 
ready money the above mentioned hundred pounds, 
to make a generous addition to it, and to lay out 
the ſum of two hundred pounds more for the fame 
uſe. In the midſt of the winter another perſon of 
eminent degree was moved to ſupply us with ſixty 
pounds to promote the education of the poor. 
Another perſon ſent alſo twenty pounds, Not to 
mention now other ſmall ſums which fell in at ſe- 
. veral times. 

Being thus ſupplied and ſuſtained by the mercy 
of God, we were not only enabled to lend an help- 
ing hand to many poor ſtudents, to defray the 
charge of maintaining the orphans, to provide 
them with linen and cloth, and to keep up onr 
charity ſchool in a flouriſhing ſtate; but now an 
houſe was purchaſed, and about the ſpring alſo a 
back houſe was added. For as the undertaking 
once was begun in faith, fo it was now to be ad- 
vanced in the fame ſingleneſs of mind and entire 
dependance on God, without entering into diſputes 
with the puzzling and nice ſuggeſtions of human 
Treaſon, which foreſeeing a future want, is too apt 
to fly back and break even the beſt ordered and 
concerted meaſures. Wherefore laying aſide all 
ſuch ſuſpicious apprehenſions, we begun to lay a 
finn foundation of an hoſpital. However we took 
care not io. nufpend fo much as a ſarthing, but to 
provide only ſuch things as were ablolutely neceſ- 
lary for the maintenance of the poor. 
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Now as ſoon as the back houſe was put in pretty 
good repair, and partly by mending the old rooms, 
partly by addition of ſome new ones, fitted up 
for the reception of the poor children, I removed 
the twelve orphans (for ſo many we had now got 
together) from the perſons hitherto intruſted with 
their care, and lodged them in this houſe, where 
the above-mentioned ſtudent who was their over- 
ſeer, undertook the management of them, and 
furniſhed them with diet, cloaths, bedding, and 
other neceſſaries, trained them up in cleanlineſs, 
provided them with good ſchooling, kept them in 
good order and diſcipline; and ſo proved a father 
to them. This was begun in the year 1696, a2 
week before Whitſuntide. 

Under this kind of management the children 
were about ſeven weeks, and the Lord graciouſly 
relieving our wants, ſo favoured the deſign, that by 
little and little a larger project was ſet on foot, to 
bring the hoſpital to a firmer and more compleat 
ſettlement. So we got together not only all ne- 
ceſſary utenſils and furniture, eſpecially a good 
many bed-ſteads and feather-beds, (becauſe we 
thought there was ſufficient reaſon to lay every 
child by himſelf) but there was alſo a well and a 
cellar dug, and both of them were finiſhed by the 
time of harveſt 1696. And now the number of 
our children being increaſed to eighteen, I found 
myſelf obliged to appoint a diſtin& perſon to look 
after their diet, the whole proving too heavy a taſk 
for one ſingle man. 


In 
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In the mean time, I ordered the poor ſtudents 
to come every week at a ſet time to fetch their al- 
I»wance. And a particular care was taken to re- 
gulate their manners and ſtudies, and to influence 
them with a regard to the honour of God in pro- 
ſecuting the ſame; and ſo to ſpend the benefit be- 
towed on them anſwerably to the deſign propoſed 
therein. However I met with ſuch difficulties in 
bringing them to an apprehenſion thereof, that I 
thought myſelf unable to prevent their miſpending 
ſome of the money, eſpecially in ſuch a company 
of young and extravagant perſons. This then made 
me reſolve in the name of God, freely to board all 
theſe ſtudents inſtead of the ready money hitherto 
diſtributed amongſt them, that ſo I might perfectly 
cure the aforeſaid diforders. So I caſt myſelf upon 
the providence of the Lord, hoping that his bounty 
from time to time would ſupply us with ſuch relief 
as was ſufficient for them. 

This manner of proceeding taught me, (1) That 
this way of managing poor ſtudents proved more 
beneficial for them, though it was more expenſive 
than the former. (2) How fair an opportunity 
this might be, to diſcover more and more the 
temper and diſpoſition of each of them, and ſo to 
keep under ſtricter awe the whole tenor of their 
converſation. (3) How it might prove a means to 
detect any among them who perhaps were not un- 
der ſuch neceſlity as they gave out. For theſe 
would now rather withdraw from ſuch mean pro- 
viſion, and look for more dainty fare to gratify their 
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It was the 13th of September, 1696, when two 
ſuch tables for poor ſtudents were ſet up. For the 
regulation of their manners at table, ſeveral orders 
were compiled, to prevent all ſorts of diſorders and 
indecencies. 

Out of the number of theſe ſtudents the maſters 
were choſen for the charity-ſchool, and care taken 
that every thing might be done with mutual con- 
currence. 

The number of the claſſes being now increaſed, 
and the tables ſet up, one houſe would not ſerve 
our turn, and I was compelled to look out for more 
room, and ſo to hire another houſe, which was the 
very next to our hoſpital; and in this I lodged the 
ſteward, the two yards being brought into one, 
Some time after I bought this houſe for ſixty pounds. 

As the firſt beginning for laying a foundation of 
this work, was occaſioned by the poor that begged 
at the door, ſo afterwards an eſpecial care was con- 
ſtantly taken, not only for this ſort of children, but 
alſo for people broken with old age and poverty. 
And as heretofore thurſday was fixed for diſtribut- 
ing alms amongſt them, ſo afterwards tueſday was 
added, wherein they are catechiſed, and when that 
is over they receive the charity. 

That ſort of beggars that come from other parts 
and are furniſhed with teſtimonials, if they come 
in the forenoon, are ordered to meet in a fixed 
place about eleven o'clock ; but if they come in the 
afternoon, are-ordered to appear in the ſame place 
about five (if it be in the ſummer-time, but when 
the days begin to ſhorten, about three or four) 
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where they firſt are inſtructed in the principles of 
piety out of the ſcriptures: and afterwards are re- 
lieved. 

No leſs care has been taken for the better regu— 
lation of the charity-ſchool. At firſt it was divided 
into two claſſes: one appointed for poor boys, and 
the other for poor girls. But when theſe came to 
be overſtocked, new diſtin&ions were contrived ac- 
cording to the age and ſtature of the children. So 
that the whole is now divided into four forms or 
claſſes, that is one for the bigger, and one for the 
lefs boys: and ſo likewiſe for the girls. Theſe 
four claſſes have hitherto been conſtantly main- 
tained, each of them having a particular maſter aſ- 
ligned, with a room fit for their purpoſe, and books 
neceſſary. So that the whole crowd of beggarly 
children diſperſed all about the town, and as many 
as are in no condition to pay for their ſchooling, 
may freely enjoy here the benefit of being taught 
gratis. 

Theſe ſchools have been likewiſe promoted, 
which were ſet up at the requeſt of the citizens for 
their children. And another was ſet up in the 
month of September, 1697, for ſuch of the citi- 
zen's boys as are to be inſtructed in the funda- 
mental points of learning. Butin the year 1699, on 
the 18th of May, this ſchool was united with that 
claſs of the poor children which are taught lan- 
guages and ſciences : whereupon they were divided 
into three claſſes in all, as well to keep them more 
eaſily in order, as to manage them the better, ac- 
cording to the diſſerent degrees of their proficten- 
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cy; each of them being governed by diſtin& maſ- 
ters, who are to teach them both Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, with Hiſtory, Geography, Geometry, 
Muſic and Botany. 

There have in like manner been ſchoob-maſters 
appointed in other places for ſuch children as were 
either wholly excluded the benefit of the public- 
ſchools by reaſon of the remote diſtance of their 
parents, or elſe came but very ſeldom, and that 
too at unſeaſonable hours. | 

As for the maintenance of the ſchools for citi- 
zen's children, the parents contribute ſomething to 
ſupport them; but that not fulticing for the full 
maintenance thereof, I have been neceſlitated to 
ſupply the reſt, out of that ſtock Divine Providence 
hitherto hath provided for the poor and charity- 
ſchools, that fo I might prevent their coming to 
nothing. 

It was found neceſſary to appoint two maiters for 
the fatherleſs children, one for the boys, and one for 
the girls; and if any amongit the boys were ob- 
ſerved to be of good natural parts and quick appre- 
henſion, ſuch were ſingled out from amongſt the 
reſt, and provided with particular maſters, to in- 
ſtruct them not only in writing and arithmetic, but 


alſo in languages and ſciences, as was mentioned be- 


fore: and this practice has been continued to this 
preſent time. The reſt of the boys which are put 
to be bred to handy- craft trades, are put in two 
ranks, and taught by ſeveral maiters. 

Afﬀter ſome time, the number 2s wellof the poor 


children, as of the ſtudents increaſing, and the 
ſmall 
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ſmall houſe which was at firſt provided ſor them, 
proving now too ſtrait ; I was obliged to think of 
procuring one that was bigger. But the ſetting up 
of hoſpitals being yet an uncommon thing in this 
country, I reſolved to make ſome enquiry into the 
nature of ſuch as had been erected in other parts; 
and becauſe the accounts which either in print or 
manuſcript came to my hands about this aftair, did 
not ſatisfy me; I farther reſolved toſend the afore- 
faid George Henry Newbawer into Holland, the 
ſeat of good charity-ſchools and colleges of this na- 
ture; who thereupon was diſpatched hence June 
the 2d in the year 1697. And his main ſcope was 
to take an exact ſurvey of the hoſpitals there, of 
their ſtructure, their orders, with the manner of 
carrying on ſuch works; and to take particular no- 
tice of all ſuch things, as might any way be helpful 
to us in ereQting this houſe of charity. 

In the mean time we did not think we ſhould lie 
under any preſſing neceſſity of making too much 
haſte to effect that our defign, becauſe we had bought 
for a ſum of four hundred and eighty-ſeven pounds 
the houſe called the Golden Eagle, lying without 
the gate called Ranniſh Gate, and the garden there- 
unto belonging: and this we deſigned to fit up for 
the reception of all our poor. But we quickly 
found, that this houſe being built for an inn, would 
not afford ſuch conveniences as were requilite for 
an hoſpital. 

Beſides this we were alſo to conſider, that others 
offered to build an ale-houle directly over againſt 
the ſaid Golden Eagle; and this tending to the no 
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ſmall diſadvantage of the hoſpital, I found myſelf 
under a neceſlity to purchaſe that ground too, pro- 
miſing withal to fill up that empty ſpace with ſome 
uſeful building. And further laying myſelf under 
other tedious and preſſing circumſtances, occaſioned 
as well by the houſe I had bought, as by the ſeveral 
houſes already hired for a pretty large rent, I was 
excited more and more to the following attempt. 
As the whole affair was never-undertaken upon 
any ſettled proviſion, but in ſingleneſs of heart and 
entire dependance upon God Almighty, ſo I had 
not as much now as would ſufhce to ered a {mall 
houſe, much leſs a large and public hoſpital. Vet 
the Lord by his infinite mercy ſupported me with 
ſuch preſence of mind, (for which his name be 
praiſed) that I immediately reſolved to lay the 
foundation of a new building in the place that was 
before bought. For this purpoſe I recalled out of 
Holland the above-mentioned Newbawer. In the 
year 1698, July the 5th, the place being ſurveyed 
and adjuſted, they begun to break ground, which 
being finiſhed a few days. after, on the 13th of 
July, the foundation for an hoſpital was laid in the 
name of God. The Lord had provided ſo much 
money in a readineſs, as enabled us to procure a 
good quantity of timber; but as for the building it- 
ſelf, I was now to wait upon God, and from week 
to week, to receive at his hand what he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to furniſh me with for carrying 
on the ſame. 
When I firſt went about this work, my deſign 
was indeed to ſet up only a timber houſe ; and 
| accord- 
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accordingly the foundation was laid ſeveral ſoot 
long ſuitable to the projected building. In the 
mean time the maiter-builder uſing ſeveral weighty 
arguments, made me change my firſt reſolution, 
and to declare for a buiiding of ſtone, eſpecially 
aſter he had conferred about this affair with divers 
other ſkilful and eminent men ; by whoſe approba- 
tion I was ſtill more confirmed in this deſign. 

Another inducement was, that having about 
Eaſter in the ſame year, bought for the benefit of 
the poor, a ſmall farm with an adjacent piece of 
ground, there was in the garden thereof a rock 
which would afford ſuch ſtones as were fit for raiſ- 
ing up a wall. This proved no ſmall advantage for 
facilitating the work now reſolved on, eſpecially 
ſince ſome well-diſpoſed perſons, who favoured the 
undertaking, did of their own accord offer to cauſe 
theſe ſtones to be brought to the place that was 
marked out for the building ; which was done ac- 
cordingly. 

Vet all theſe motives together had not prevailed 
with me to that degree, if the Lord had not (as 
all along, ſo now in theſe particular circumſtances) 
ſtrengthened and inclined me to venture it upon 
his aſſiſtance, and reſolutely to conclude what was 
now to be done. 

So the work was begun without any ſettled pro- 
viſion, and the Lord from time to time ſeconded 
the enterprize with ſuch a bleſſing, that even the 
bailders and workmen cheerfully went about their 
buſineſs by reaſon of their pay. And it afforded 
no ſmall ſatisfaction of mind to many of them, 
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that each day's work was begun with prayer, and 
ſaturdays when they got their weekly pay now and 
then finithed with good admonitions, prayers and 
thankſgivings for the alliance we bad that week 
received at the hand of the Lord. 

The building ran up amain, and after ſuch a 
rate, that in the year 1699 by the 13th of July, 
that is, within the ipace of one year, they were 
ready to cover it with the roof ; though the nature 
of the ground required a very deep and ſtrong 
foundation. And this was the reaſon that about 
harveſt 1699, tae ſtructure was raiſed but a few 
feet above ground. 

By this forwardneſs of our work, the Lord 
actually confuted the incredulity of that man, who 
when the wall was helf done, moſt preſumptuouſly 
burſt out into this impious expreſſion: If this wall 
comes to be finilhed, I will hang myſelf on it. 

About Eaſter 1700, the orphans and the ſtudents 
begun actually to dine in the hoſpital, and ſoon 
aſter they got lodgings in one part of the houſe. 
And laſt Eaſter 1701 the ret of the houſe was in- 
habited, which did not a little contribute towards 
the accompliſhing the whole affair. 

His Electoral Highneſs, to encourage theſe endea- 
vours, was pleaſed to furniſh us with one hundred 
thouſand bricks, and thirty thouſand tiles, which 
proved very beneficial in promoting the building. 


Which we cannot but mention with humble thank- 


fulneſs towards his Electoral Highneſs. 

In the year 1698, September the 19th, his Elec- 
toral Highneſs of Brandenburgh was further pleaſed 
to provide the hoſpital with a charter, which after- 
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wards by way of confirmation he was pleaſed to ex- 
plain in ſeveral points. 

After the Lord had thus provided for the orphans, 
and given many happy demonſtrations of his fa- 
therly providence over them, he now farther in- 
clined the heart of an eminent and well-diſpoſed 
gentleman, to employ a part of his eſtate in mak- 
ing a ſettlement for the maintenance of ſome poor 
widows, and to intruſt me with the management 
thereof. Accordingly in the year 1698, about the 
ſpring, an houſe was bought in the ſtreet called the 
Gomer Street at Glaucha. In the ſummer it was 
enlarged and made fit for the reception of four 
widows, a maid and a chaplain; into which one 
widow was admitted, September 19th, 1698, and 
ſoon after three more. 

Now in this hoſpital for poor widows, four of 
them are maintained, who beſides the proviſion of 
their lodging, firing and candles, have 28. a week 
a piece to maintain themſelves in diet, and every 
year a ſhiſt, a pair of ſhoes, and within the compaſs 
of two years a new ſuit of clothes if they want it. 

If they are able to get any thing by their labour, 
as by ſpinning or needle work, they may keep it 
for their own uſe. They have alſo a garden near 
the houſe. 

For theſe aged widows there 1s not only appoint- 
ed a chaplain of good and pious behaviour, to ſay 
prayers with them twice a day, but alſo a maid (as 
was hinted before) to ſerve them, to buy ſuch 
things as are neceſſary for them, and to nurſe them 
if they happen to fall ſick. The phyſician that is 
appointed over the hoſpital preſcribes them medi- 
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cines, which are provided for them out of the com- 
mon ſtock. | 

The real deſign of this foundation is not only to 
maintain theſe poor widows when broken with age, 
but withal to inſtruct them how they ought to pray 
for the welfare of the city, of the whole country, 
of our ſovereign, and the whole Catholic church. 


Some inſtances of the wonderful Providence of God in the 
eſtabliſhment of the Hoſpital and Charity-Schools. 


I T being almoſt impoſſible to have full inſight 
into the means, whereby as well the charity-ſchools 
as the hoſpital were both begun and carried on, 
except there were given ſome inſtances of the won- 
derful Providence of the Lord, whereby he bath 
remarkably ſignalized his care and aſſiſtance in ad- 
vancing this affair. 

I will here ſet down a good number of ſuch pro- 
vidential occurrences, as ſeem the moſt conſpicuous 
to me. 

By the foregoing narrative any one may ſee, 
that the deſign was not firſt to provide a ſettled 
fund, and then to go about the work. But on the 
contrary, that which the Lord beſtowed on us as the 
means of a preſent ſupport, was readily and with- 
out delay employed, though it made up but a few 
crowns, and our care for a future ſupply was faith- 
fully committed to the Lord. Likewiſe, that not 
only the charity-ſchools were thus begun, but the 
actual entertaining and maintaining of the orphans 
and of the poor ſtudents, nay, the building of the 
houſe itſelf, was in the, fame way begun, and car- 
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ried on. From whence any underſtanding man 
may eaſily gather, that the management of this 
buſineſs muſt have been now and then attended 
witli many extraorainary circumſtances; it being 
not carried on, by the uſual manner of money 
received and laid out. Which ſhall now be exem- 
plited by the following inſtances. 

1. Before Eaſter 1696, I found the provifion ſor 
the poor very low, and fo far exhauſted, that I did 
not know where lo get any thing towards deſraying 
the charges of the enſuing week (which happened 
before I had been uſed to ſuch awakening trials.) 
But God was pleaſed to relieve our want in a very 
feaſonable hour, and by an unexpected help. He 
inclined the heart of a perſon, (who it was, where 
reſiding, or of what ſex, the Lord knoweth) to pay 
down. two hundred pounds for the relief of the 
poor: and this ſum was delivered to me in ſuch a 
time, when our proviſion was brought even to the 
laſt crumb. Ihe Lord, whoſe work this was, be 
praiſed for ever, and reward this benefactor with 
his bleſſings a thouſand fold. 

2. At another time all proviſion was gone, when 
the ſteward declared there was a necellity of buy- 
ing ſome cattle to furnith the table, and of pro- 
viding 20 or 30 buſhels of flour, to be laid up, 
beſides other neceſſaties, as wood, wool, &c. if we 
would manage our buſineſs to the belt advantage. 
Theſe neceſſities being offered up unto God as the 
true Father of ail fatherleſs ones, an opportunity 
was preſented to diſcover our ſtraits to a perſon 
who was then with us, and who in all likelihood 
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would readily have ſupplied our want to the utmoſt 
of his power. But 1 thought it inore convenient 
to give God the glory, and not to ſtir from before 
his door; he himſelf being able to atlift us in fuch 
a way, as both his providence might be thereby 
rendered the more conſpicuous, and his name 
more cheerfully extolled. And another reaſon 
why I was ſhy of adventuring upon this perſon, 
was, becauſe the ſame haa already lewn ſome 
tokens of his charitable inclination towards our 
PCCr. 

In the midſt of theſe preſſing circumſtances I 
found one comfort, which was a preſence of mind 
in prayer, joined with a confident dependance upon 
that Lord who heareth the very cry of the young 
ravens. When prayer was over, and I was juit 
ſitting down at the table, I heard ſomebody knock 
2t the door; which when I opened, there was an 
2couaintance of mine holding in his hand a letter, 
and a parcel of money wrapt up, which he prefent- 
ed to me. I found therein ten pounds, being ſent 
a great way, and this gift was foon followed by 
four pounds more. This proved a ſeaſonable re- 
lief and ſuitable ſupply to our then low condition, 
and a proof that the Lord had heard evea before 
we cried unto him ; whereby his name was nct a 
little magnined. 

3. In the year 1698 in the month of October Iſent 
a ducat to a very poor woman living out of this 
town, who through many trials and afflictions had 
obtained an entrance into a real ſenſe of religion. 
This woman wrote me word, that the ducat I ſent 

L 3 her 
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her came juſt at the time when ſhe extremely 
wanted ſuch an help; and that ſhe had thereupon 
immediately prayed God to reward our poor with 
a great many more ducats. Soon after this, a well- 
meaning perſon offered me eleven pounds, ſeven- 
teen ſhillings and ſixpence: and on the ſame day, 
a friend alſo out of Swedeland ſent nineteen ſhil- 
lings; which ſoon were followed by eleven pounds 
ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix pence ſent by the poſt 
in a letter, from an unknown hand, the perſon 
ſending them not thinking fit to expreſs his [or 
her] name, and by nine pounds ten 1hillings more 
which were preſented to our poor by an eminent 
patron. 

4. About the ſame time Prince Lewis of Wer- 
tenbergh died at Eiſenach, and I received an inti- 
mation that he had bequeathed a ſum of money to 
the hoſpital. It happened to be 300 golden ducats 
put up in a little bag with this direction; for the 
hoſpital at Hall. This 268]. 15s. was afterwards 
delivered to me, according to the deſign of the 
teſtator, and truly at ſuch a time when there was 
great occaſion for them to carry on the building. 
Now when I ſaw this heap of ducats, I remem- 
bered the prayer of that pious woman who entreat- 
ed the Lord to reward our poor again with many 
ducats. 

5. In the year 1699, about February, I found 
myſelf under great ſtraits, and it was an hour of 
probation. All our proviſion being ſpent, and the 
daily neceſſity of the poor calling for large ſupplies, 
I cloſely adhered in my mind to that ſaying: Seek 
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firſt the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, and all theſe 
things ſhall be added unto you; avoiding temporal cares 
and turning the whole bent of my ſoul, upon a cloſe 
union with God: and when I was now laying out 
the laſt of the money, I ſaid in my thoughts; 
Domaine, reſpice ad indigentiam meam; Lord, look 
upon my neceſſity. Then going out of my cham- 
ber in order to repair to the college where I was to 
attend my public lecture, I unexpectedly found a 
ſtudent in my houſe, that waited for my coming 
out, and preſented me the ſum of 141. that was 
ſent by ſome friends, to ſupport the neceſlity of 
the hoſpital, from a place above two hundred 
Engliſh miles diſtant. 

Now this though it would hardly hold out half a 
week, by reaſon of the great expences I was then 
obliged to defray, yet the Lord ſoon after ſent us in 
a fre{h ſupply, and within the ſpace of a few weeks, 
carried me ſo through theſe trials, that neither the 
frame of my mind was diſcompoſed within, nor 
our want diſcovered by any token without. 

6. Soon after this, there was want again in every 
corner. The ſteward brought his book and deſired 
me to defray the weekly charges. My recourſe 
was to God through faith. The expences were 
neceſſary, and I ſaw not the leaſt proviſion, nor 
any way to procure it. This made me reſolve to 
retire into my cloſet, and to beg the Lord's aſſiſt- 
ance in ſo preſſing a neceſſity; but I deſigned firſt 
to finiſh the taſk I then was about, being employed 
in dictating ſomething. 


Having 
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Having done with this, and preparing now ſor 
prayer, I received a letter fiom a merchant intimat- 
ing that he was ordered to pay sol. to me ſor the 
relief of the hoſpitel. This put me in mind of that 
ſaying of the prophet, Iſaiah, Chap. 65. v. 24. It 
ſhall come to paſs, that before they call, J will anſwer, and 
wiilos they are yet ſpeaking, I will hear. Nevertheleſs | 
I entered into my clolet, but inſtead of begging 
and praying as I had deſigned, I praifed and ex- 
tolled the name of the Lord, and hope that others 
who perhaps may come to read this will do the like 
with me. And thus the providence of God would 
actually terch me, not to put too great a confidence 
in a viiizie Rock or preſent ſupport of men. 

In the year 1692, March the 21ſt, I received 
a letter by tne poſt, wherein was incioied 21. 3s. 
veith this inſcription. 


This to the poor is freely {ent 
For health, which God to me has lent. 


It came to my hands in a time of trial, and when 

I was in great want cf money. 
About Michaelmas 1999, I was in great want 
'S in. Ina very fair and Fenk day I tock a 
Valk, and viewing the moſt g.orious and magni- 
cent fabric of me heavens „ fonnd myſelf remark- 
58 grenzt ened in faith, which indeed 1 do not 
:ribe to any di adi on of my own, but entirely 
rute to the gracious operations of the Spirit of 
God in my ſoul. Hereupon were e to my 
31nd, theſe and the like thoughts : How excellent 
athing it is for any one, being deprived of all out- 
rard 
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ward helps, and having nothing to depend on, but 
having the knowledge of the living God, the Creator 
of heaven and earth, and putting his truſt in him, 
to reit ſatished in the extremity of poverty. 

Now though I well knew that the very ſame day 
I wanted money, yet I found myſelf not caſt down, 
and juſt as I came home, the ſteward came for mo- 
ney to pay the workmen (it being ſaturday) em- 
ployed in the building of the hotpital. And 
accordingly addreſſing himſett to me, he ſaid, Is 
there any money brought in? To which I an- 
ſwered, No; but I believe in God. Scarce was the 
word out of my mouth, when I was told a ſtudent 
deſired to ſpeak with me, who then brought 
ſix pounds from a perſon whoſe name he would not 
diſcover. So I went back into the room, and 
alked the other how much he wanted at preſent? 
He ſaid, Six pounds; I replied, Here they are; but 
do you want any more? No, ſays he. This con- 
armed us both in our reliance upon the Lord, be- 
cauſe we plainly diſcerned the wonderful hand of 
God, who in that very moment that we were in 
neceſſity, did ſupply us, and even with the very 
ſum we then wanted. 

9. Not long after, we were likewiſe reduced to 
great ſtraits, when it happened that Bol. were 
{ent me by the poſt, accompanied witha letter from a 
well-meaning ſtudent, intimating that this ſum had 
been delivered to him to relieve our hoſpital. I 
cannot expreſs how effectual this was to renew my 
dependance upon the Lord, and how viſibly it con- 
vinced me, that the hour of trial is only appointed 


by 
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by the Lord, for the ſtrengthening of our faith. 
The Lord graciouſly remember this benefactor! 

10. Another time all our proviſion was ſpent. 
Then it fell out that in addreſſing myſelfto the Lord, 
I found myſelf deeply affected with the fourth peti- 
tion of the Lord's prayer: Give us this day, our daily 
bread, and my thoughts were fixed in a more eſpe- 
cial manner upon the words this day, becauſe on 
the very ſame day we had great occaſion for it. 

While I was yet praying, a friend of mine came 
before my door in a coach, and brought the ſum of 
gol. Then I perceived the reaſon why I more 
eminently found ſuch a ſweet ſavour in that ex- 
preſſion this day, and praiſed the Lord in whoſe 
diſpoſal are all things. 

11. Inthe year 1700, I wes ſick about 7 or 8 days 
before Eaſter. On Eaſter tueſday, which was the firſt 
time I went abroad, having beſought the Lord that 
he would be pleaſed to bleſs my going out and com- 
ing in, it happened that as I was going out a conſo- 
latory letter was delivered to me, and when I came 
home another, in which was encloſed a bill of 20l. 
for the relief of the hoſpital, together with an ad- 
monition, encouraging me in a particular manner 
cheerfully to go on in the work ſo happily begun. 
This letter came from a Proteſtant merchant living 
in a place about five hundred miles diſtant from 
hence. The Lord remember this benefactor. 

12. Another time a well-diſpoſed perſon of 
quality of the female ſex was preſent, and ſaw to 
how great want we were Juſt then reduced. This 
ſtruck the deeper into her mind, becauſe ſhe had 
been wont to afliit our poor, as far as ſhe could, 


but 
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but was not able, neither then, nor at any other 
time to relieve our want with any conſiderable gift. 
On the ſame day this perſon happened to diſcourſe 
with another lady who was but juſt come to town, 
and this latter mentioning that ſhe had brought 
along with her a little mite for the hoſpital, namely, 
10 pounds; the firſt could not forbear weeping, 
her joy was ſo great, as knowing on one hand the 
utmoſt ſtraits we were then in, and ſeeing on 
the other the preſent and viſible ſupply coming to 
our relief on the very ſame day. 

13. At another time when all was ſpent, and I 
knew not whence to fetch any thing, it ſo fell out, 
that a Proteſtant merchant almoſt 750 Engliſh miles 
off ſent the ſum of 5 pounds, and deſired me not 
to take it ill if he put me to the trouble of diſperſ- 
ing it amongſt the poor. 

14. In the ſame manner a certain Counteſs, 
hath ſupplied me twice with 5 pounds, when our 
proviſion was reduced to the loweſt degree. I am 
ſure it has often happened that we have been re- 
lieved, when our proviſion has been juſt ſpent, 
though no mortal acquainted our benefactors with 
the neceſſity under which we laboured, nor how 
ſeaſonable it was for them to relieve us at that 
inſtant. | 

15. Another time, we were brought into a very 
low condition, when the Lord ſtirred up the heart 
of a farmer to give me as much as he could hold in 
his hand, being about 20 ſhillings in ſmall coin 

16. It often has happened, that, when ſtrangers 
have been with me, and I have given them ſome 

| account 
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account of the wonderful providence of God; for 
the confirmation of their faith, even in their very 
preſence, ſomething or another has been ſent for 
the poor; an example or two whereof I thall here 
ſubjoin. 

Whilſt a certain well diſpoſed perſon who be— 
ſtowed 41. upon the poor, was yet talking with 
me, a lad came in, who brought 41. in ready mo- 
ney, with a letter promiſing the yearly continuance 
thereof, if the Lord would be pieaſed to preſerve 
lie and health. ihe lad would not tell the name 
o the perſon that ſent him, being ſtrialy charged 
to the contrary, and deſired only a receipt. The 
perſoa whom Lat firſt mentioned, being undoubt- 
edly moved by ſo viſible a proof of God's provi- 
dence, ſent immediately 10 pounds more. The 
promiſe given in writing by the other perſon, hath 
hitherto faithfully been pericrmed, 

17. Another perſon being in my company, and 
to whom I was declaring ſome remarkable pallages 
of God's providence; whilſt we were yet talking 
together, there was brought in three ſacks filled 
with linen, leather for kreecies, and other ſtuff of 
that nature, to cloath the children, being ſent by a 
gentlewoman. The ſaid perſon who was then with 
me, was not a little ſtrengthened in faith by ſo re- 
markable an inſtance. 

18. In the ſame manner I ſpake once to another 
well-meaning friend, recounting to him ſome evi- 
dent demonſtrations of the admirable providence of 
the Lord, upon which he could not forbear weep- 
ing; and wilt we were diſcuurſing together, I 

received 
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received a letter with a bill of 10ol. being then juſt 
reduced to ſuch circumſtances, that, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, I ſaw not the leaſt ſupport, nor any way to 
obtain a ſupply. 

19. Another time I fe!} into the deepeſt pover- 
ty, and (what was more) I was urged by the im- 
portunity of moit that were about me, calling for a 
ſupply to their preſling neceflity. But having caſt 
my eye upon the Lord, I anſwered them plainly 
thus: Now ye come all to ſeek money of me, but 
I know of another benefactor to go to (meaning 
the Lord.) The word was ſcarce out of my mouth, 
when a friend of mine, who was then juſt come oft 
a journey, ſtole privately 7l. 10s. 6d. into my 
hands, which proved a freſh inſtance of the en- 
dearing providence of the Lord. 

20. So it has often happened, that ſome per- 
ſons having only heard or read ſome account ei- 
ther of the good deſign of the undertaking, or of 
the wonderful ways by which the Lord ſupported 
us, have preſently found themſelves inclined to caſt 
ſomething into our trealury, to faciiitate the affair. 
For inſtance, a certain nobleman hearing ſome pal- 
ſages of God's providence over this work, freely of- 
fered to pay down yearly the ſum of 4l. and he has 
teen as good as his word. A certain merchant 
alſo being once deſired to exchange ſome ducats 
preſented to the poor, and being acquainted withal 
that they did belong to the poor orphans, he not 
only exchanged them, but made an addition of 41. 
more of his own. 


21. Like- 
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21. Likewiſe it fell out another time that I ſtood 
in need of a great ſum of money, inſomuch that 
201. would not have ſerved my turn, and yet I 
ſaw not the leaſt appearance how I might be ſup- 
plied with twenty groats. The ſteward came in 
and ſet forth the want we were in. I bid bim to 
come again after dinner, and I reſolved to put up 
my prayers to the Lord for his aſſiſtance. When 
he came again after dinner I was ſtill in the fame 
want, and ſo appointed him again to come in the 
evening. In the mean time a ſincere friend of 
mine came to fee me, and with him I joined in 
prayers, and found myſelf much moved to praiſe 
and magnify the Lord for all his admirable deal- 
ings towards mankind, even from the beginning of 
the world; and the moſt remarkable inſtances came 
readily to my remembrance whilſt I was praying. 
I was ſo elevated in praiſing and magnifying God, 
that I inſiſted only on that exerciſe of my preſent 
devotion, and found no inclination to put up 
many anxious petitions to be delivered out of the 
preſent neceſſity. At length, my friend taking his 
leave, I accompanied him to the door, where I 
found the ſteward waiting on one ſide for the mo- 
ney he wanted, and on the other fide another per- 
ſon who brought go pounds ſealed up in a bag, for 
the ſupport of the hoſpital. 7 

What more illuſtrious proof could I expect of 
God's holy and wonderful providence, who graci- 
ouſly accepteth the prayer of the poor, and com- 
forteth thoſe that are caſt down, when they put 
their traſt in him; and who is ſtill the ſame gra- 
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cious Lord as in the times of old, when he rendered 
himſelf glorious by his dealings with the fathers, 
the ſignal examples of whoſe faith are recommend- 
ed to our imitation. 

22. At another time 6 pounds were required to 
pay off the workmen ; at which time ſome friends 
of mine were with me, one of whom had promiſed 
2 pounds, and another 16 ſhillings, for the ſupport 
of the poor, but neither of them had actually paid 
them in, which otherwiſe might have been very 
helpful for the defraying ſome charges. So I was 
obliged at the preſent to diſmiſs the overſeer of the 
building, who came to fetch the money, with this 
comfort : The Lord who is faithful will take care 
for us. Away he went and found the workmen be- 
fore the hoſpital waiting for their pay ; but by the 
way he unexpectedly met with one of his acquaint- 
ance, to whom he unboſomed himſelf and diſcover- 
ed the prefling circumſtances he was then in, who 
thereupon readily lent him 2 pounds 16 ſhillings 
and ſo he went to pay at leaſt ſome part of the 
money due to the workmen: but before he had 
done I received above 6 pounds from another place, 
and this proved a freſh viſible inſtance of divine 
providence. 

23. At the end of the following week, we were 
reduced to like ſtraits, and I was called upon for 
money to recruit our proviſion according to cuſtom 
on friday, and to pay the workmen on ſaturday, 
but there was not a farthing for either of theſe uſes. 
So I ſaid, it was now time again to rejoice, for the 
Lord would undoubtedly give us another inſtance 

of 
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of his providence. I diſpatched the ſteward with 
that ſaying of Samuel nan ap Hitherto hath the Lord 
hetþ:d us, 1 Sam. 7. v. 12. For this expreſſion is as 
it were turned into a moſt comfortable proverb 
amongſt us, and experience hath been the moſt 
inlet comment upon it. Betimes next morning 
10 pounds were ſent in, by means whereof the 
Lord graciouſly carried us through the dilliculties 
of that week. 

24. Another time being reduced to the loweſt 
ebb, and the burden of unavoidable expences lying 
upon the ſteward, he found himſelf oppreſſed with 
care and concern how to extricate himſelf. Where- 
upon he got together as much as he could to diſ- 
charge the debts, and among the reſt he fold a ſil- 
ver ſpoon that had been preſented to the hoſpital. 
But all this would not ſerve our turn. In this ex- 
tremity 201, was delivered to me for the poor; 
and being thus provided, I ſent preſently 121. of it 
to che Reward, and the remainder was laid out for 
other purpoſes. A few hours after I had received 
the above-mentioned ſum, there came a letter of 
advice importing that thirteen tuns and an half of 
herrings were in the way towards us, which ſome 
charitable friends had purchaſed for the relief of 
our poor, as the year before we had three tuns 
beſtowed on us. How eflectual this was to raiſe 
the languilhing faith of the ſteward, and to refreſh 
his mind after ſo many toils and cares, may lI think 
be caſily conjectured. He ſaid indeed, now I will 
rejoice even in time of want, in hopes of ſeeing 
ſome diſcovery of the admirabie providence of God, 

which 
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which had been hitherto, as he ſaid, beyond his 
ſtrength. He added likewiſe, that no oppreſſing 
care had ever ſince ſeized upon his mind in the 
midſt of want and diſtreſs, but had rather rejoiced 
and kept T his ſpirit, whilſt he reaſoned thus with 
himſelf : Now will I patiently wait for the wonder- 
ful help of the Lord, and ſee by what way or 
means he will be pleaſed to relieve our neceſlities. 

Many other providential interpoſitions might 
have been noticed here, but theſe are abundantly 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the pious Reader that there was 
ſomething very ſingular in the whole of this un- 
dertaking. 

Thus was this famous hoſpital, which has ſince 
been one of the moſt illuſtrious ornaments and 
ſupports of the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, 
built without any other fund but that of faith. And 
being built, it was ſtill to depend immediately 
on Providence for its future ſupport and mainte- 
nance. Nor for this did the Profeſſor's faith fail ; 
nor were his hopes diſappointed; for in the year 
1706 the ſtate of the hoſpital was as follows : 

Ten ſchools, in which 988 children were in- 
ſtructed by 72 maſters. The number of perſons 
lodged and ſubſiſted in the hoſpital was 360, and 
84 poor ſtudents of the univerſity had their diet 
there. Eight poor widows were maintained, 
with a chaplain and a maid ſervant, and proviſion 
alſo was made for the relief of caſual poor. 

The death of this excellent Profeſſor, which 
happened in 1727, in his 65th year, filled many 
perſons with fear, that this good work of charity, 

M IIS, 
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now it muſt be deprived of the ſupport of his in- 
flaence and prayers, would languiſh and die too; 
but in this their fears have been happily diſap- 
pointed. For in the year 1731, four years after 
Dr. Franck's death, the number of the ſcholars 
and children in the ſeveral ſchools of the Orphan- 
houſe amounted to 2300, and the number of ſtu- 
dents who inſtructed them to 160. 

About the year 1750 it was in a very flouriſhing 
ſtate, and I believe continues the ſame to this day. 

What arguments are here for a Providence, what 
encouragement to prayer, and what motives to 
works of charity? 

To all theſe we might add many more eminently 
charitable characters. I will mention only three; 
two of whom are ſtill living, but the third is gone 
into the world of ſpirits to receive the reward of his 
beneficence. And, | 

1. The preſent John Thornton, Eſq. of Clap- 
ham, by London, is one of the moſt bountiful men 
this day in England. He ſet out in life with a for- 
tune no way very conſiderable ; and it hath pleaſed 
God ſo abundantly to recompenſe him for his ex- 
traordinary liberality, and zeal in the cauſe of reli- 
gion, that he aud his family are now poſſeſſed of 
riches and power, as much as moſt private families 
in the kingdom. His charities for many years have 
been very conſiderable. And now, if J miſtake not. 
his ſtated diſlribution is upwards of 5000 pounds 
annually. 

2. Another example cf the ſame bountifulnefs 
of ſpirit is one, whom, perhaps, you will little ex- 
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pet me to mention in this view of things. But 
let honour to whom honour is due be always 
given. The perſon I mean is the preſent truly 
venerable and reverend John Weſley. He does 
not only diſtribute a tenth, or a fiſth, or an half 
of his. property to charitable uſes; but Ike the 
widow celebrated in the goſpel, he gives his all; 
and has continued ſo to do for a courſe of many 
years. If to this be added another conſideration, 
which is equally true, and of much greater impor- 
tance, namely, that he has been inſtrumental in 
the hands of Providence in reclaiming more wicked 
and abandoned perſons from the error of their ways 
than any other man living, and making them ſober, 
ſteady, uſeful members of ſociety; ſo that from be- 
ing poor, ignorant, andabandoned, they are become 
opulent, regular in their deportment, and valuable 
members of the community, (which, I believe, is 
granted by his moſt implacable adverſaries) then 
it will follow, that this deſpiſed Veteran muſt be 
conſidered as the greateſt benefaqor to mankind in 
England, perhaps in the world. And if the hu- 
mane and indefatigable Howard 1s entitled to the 
thanks of the public, and the honour of a ſtatue, 
for his wonderful exertions in the cauſe of Benefi— 
cence, I verily think this laborious ſervant of the 
bleſſed God, whenever he {hall be called hence to 
partake his great reward, has a claim upon his 
country for public honours of a ſimilar, or even of 
a ſuperior kind. Let this however be as it may, 
the word of truth hath declared, that they who 
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be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament, 
and they who turn many to righteouſneſs as the ſtars for 
ever and ever. And as a temporal reward for his 


bounty, labour, and unſhaken fidelity in the 
cauſe of religion, the Author of nature hath even 
nov beſtowed upon him a greater degree of honour 
and influence than any clergyman in this country, 


beſides himſelf, enjoys. 
3. Take another inſtance of God's attention to 


his ſervants and fidelity to his own promiſes. Have 
you never reflected, in this view, upon the late 
worthy Founder of this church, in which we are 
now aſſembled? I have, many a time; and have 
alſo been ſtruck with grateful wonder at the ſtrange 
remuneration of God's providence. But to ſpeak 
at large of his character would be foreign to the 
purpoſe of this diſcourſe: I will therefore only 
produce the inſcription upon his monument, which, 
in the main, I know to be ſtrictly true; and add 
ſuch other circumſtances as are applicable to our 
general deſign: 


Whoever thou art 
Whom a curioſity to ſearch into the monuments 
of the dead, 
Or an ambition to emulate their living virtues, 
Has brought hither : 

Receive the gratification of either object, in the 
example of 
CHARTS — Rok. 

4 gentleman, who, with a ſlender portion on his 
eilrance into buſineſs carried on the Button and 
Unit manufacture in this town, with the moſt 
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active induſtry, ingenuity, and integrity: and by 
an happy verſatility of genius, at different periods 
of his life, firſt eſtabliſhed here, and made inſtru- 
mental to the acquiſition of an ample fortune, the 
Silk and Copper manufaQories; by which many 
thouſands of families have been ſince ſupported. 
The obſtacles, which envy or malevolence threw 
in his way, retarded not his progreſs: enterpriſing, 
emulous, and indefatigable, dithculties to others, 
were incitements to action in him. His mind was 
vaſt and comprehenſive, formed for great undertak- 
ings, and equal to their accompliſhment. By an 
intuitive kind of knowledge, he acquired an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the mineral ſtrata of the 
earth; and was eſteemed, by competent judges, 
greatly to excel in the art of mining. In that line 
his concerns were extenſive; and the land-owners, 
as well as proprietors, of the valuable mine in the 
iſle of Angleſea, are indebted to him for the 
diſcovery. 

It pleaſed the Almighty to bleſs his various la- 
bours and benevolent defigns — His grateful heart 
delighted to acknowledge the mercies he received 
God was in all his thoughts“ — And actuated by 
the pureſt ſentiments of genuine devotion, which 
burnt ſteadily through his life, and the brighter as 
he approached the fountain of Iight—He dedicated 
to the ſervice of his Maker a part of that increaſe 
his bounty had beſtowed ; erecting and endowing, 


Is not this too ſtrong an expreſſion? Few mere men are 
worthy of it. 
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at his ſole expence, the elegant ſtructure which 
evcinſes this monument: — And which, it is re— 
markable, was built from the ſurface of the ground, 
and completely finiſhed, both inſide and out, 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as ſeven months. * 

Reader! when thou haſt perſormed the duties 
which brought thee hither, think on the Founder 
of this beautiful edifice, and aſpire after the virtues 
which enabled him to raiſe it. 

He died the 3d of May, 1781, aged 67 years; 
leaving a widow and ten children (who have erected 
this monument f as a tribute to conjugal and filial 
aſſe&tion) poignantly to lament a moſt indulgent 
huſband, a tender father, and a general loſs. $ 


* This is not ſtrictly true. The ſteeple was not finiſhed till 
the following year. | 

+ This monument is erected in Chriſt-Church, Macclesfield, 
and is a tine {pecimen of the celebrated Bacon's art and ingenuity, 
It conſiſts of an elegant ſull-length figure, repreſenting the Genius 
of Arts, ſupporting and ſmiling upon a medallion of the Founder, 
which is an admirable likeneſs to the original, Behind the Genius 
is a large cog-wheel, expreſſive of his mechanic ſkill, Below are 
the repreſentations of the firſt ilk-mill erected in Macclesfield, the 
ſmelting-houle in Liverpool, and the church which he built to the 
honour of our bleſled Saviour. | 

He was the youngeſt child of the Rev. Thomas Roe, vicar 
of Caſtleton in Derbyſhire. His grandfather was Robert Roe, Eſq. 
of Hadley in Shropſhire. Of ſeven brothers and liſters which he 
had, only two leſt ine, namely, James, who was Prime-Curate 
in this town, and Mary, who married Mr. Rowland Atkinſon, 
maſer of the free giammar- ſchool. There was an older brother, 
named William, who ws a clergyman likewiſe, a man of an 
excellent character; but ke died at ſix and twenty. 


This 
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This is the inſcription upon his monument, — 
Several of you may remember, that the writing 
upon the foundation of the ſtructure was In gra- 
titude to God ſor a variety of favours through life 
received. Many and great, to be ſure, were the 
favours he had, at that time, received from the 
hands of God. But all thoſe perſons, who are 
acquainted with circumſtances, will eaſily ſee, that 
the principal part of the genteel fortune which his 
family and children at preſent enjoy, was poured 
into his lap aſter he began to build this church for 
God, This he himſelf ſaw, acknowledged, and 
frequently ſpoke of with tears of gratitude! When 
the building was begun his clear property muſt 
have been very inconſiderable: it colt him upwards 
of ſix thouſand pounds; and he had, at the ſame 
time, a family of a wife and eleven children, moſt 
of them unprovided for. Verily I ſay unto you, 
I have rarely known ſuch a flight of public ſpirit, 
on the one hand, and of God's remunerating good- 
neſs, on the other, in any age or nation! 

This is a long and truly honourable catalogue of 
names. And I would beg leave to obſerve upon 
it, that, it ſeems to me, the clergy have often been 
injured by thoſe who with to find occaſion of re- 
proach. It is frequently ſaid, that they are a 
covetous and ſtingy race of men. This may be, 
and no doubt is true, with reſpe& to many indi- 
viduals; but as a body, I apprehend, they are not 
only as free from the imputation, but even, all 
circumſtances conſidered, more ſo than any other 


body of men in the kingdom, of an equal number. 
It 
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It is well known, that our diſſenting brethren, of 
every denomination, are by no means largely, pro- 
vided for, a very few caſes excepted. And the emo- 
luments of the eſtabliſhment are not near ſo ample 
as they are generally ſuppoſed to be. An unfkil- 
ful ſpectator, on viewing the heavens, ſuppoſes the 
ſtars to be innumerable ; but the knowing ones in 
the ſcience of aſtronomy will eaſily ſatisfy him, 
that they amount not in all to more than three or 
four thouſand. Of the many thouſands who go 
out of this country to the Eaſt Indies a few indivi- 
duals return with large fortunes. The attention 
of the public is ſo taken up with contemplating their 
happineſs, that they never conſider how many 
precious lives are ſacrificed in making the ſame 
attempt. Likewiſe in a lottery, if any perſon is ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful as to carry off a capital prize (and ſome muſt 
have them) the whole neighbourhood rings with his 
good fortune, and every one is wiſhing in future to 
try their luck, without ever duly conſidering, that 
out of forty thouſand tickets there are not more 
than four or five that ariſe to any great 
amount ; all the reſt are either blanks, or prizes of 
very inferior value. The vulgar in like manner 
will tell you, that the clergy of the eſtabliſhment 
are a rich, idle, and avaricious body of men; that 
they enjoy a great part of the wealth of the nation. 
They hear of one biſhop having 10,000l. a year, 
and another 5o000l. : of this clergyman's being pre- 
ſented to a living of 20001. a year, and that to 
another of 5ool.—It is very true. But, being 


blinded with theſe repreſentations, they never con- 


ſider 
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ſider how many others there are who have ſcarce 
bread for their families. To ſatisfy the curious, I 
will ſtate this matter in the words of the learned 
biſhop of Landaff : — The revenue of the church of 
England is not, I think, well underſtood in gene- 
ral; at leaſt I have met with a great many very 
ſenſible men, of all profeſſions and ranks, who did 
not underſtand it. They have expreſſed a ſur- 
priſe, bordering on diſbelief, when I have ventured 
to aſſure them, that the whole income of the church, 
including bilhoprics, deans and chapters, rec- 

tories, vicarages, dignities and benefices of all 
kinds, and event the two univerſities with their 
reſpective olleges, which, being lay corporations, 
ought not to be taken into the account, did not 
amount, upon the moſt liberal calculation, to 
1,500,000 pounds a year. Hence it will appear, 
that if we had no biſhops, deans, prebends, ca- 
nons, univerſities, or colleges; nothing but 
| parochial clergy, and all theſe provided for by an 
equal partition, there would not be, eſtimating the 
number of the clergy at 10000, above 150 pounds 
a year for each individual. — A ſum not very envi- 
able! — Doctor Warner has the following obſerva- 
tion on church livings, which may throw a little 
more light upon the ſubject: Of the nine thouſand 
and ſome hundred churches and chapels which we 
have in England and Wales, 6000, I ſpeak from 
the beſt authority, are not above the value of 40 
pounds a year. — Still further: Doctor Burn has 
| Rated the number of ſmall livings, in his Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Law, in the following terms: The number 


of 
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of Livings capable cf augmentation hath been cer- 
tified as follows; 1071 livings not exceeding 10 
pounds a year; 1467 livings above 10, and not 
exceeding 20 pounds a year; 1126 livings above 
20, and not exceeding 30 pounds a year; 1049 
livings above 3o, and not exceeding 40 pounds a 
year; 884 livings above 40, and not exceeding 50 
pounds a year. So that in the whole there are 
5597. livings certified under 30 pounds a year. 

If this is a juſt repreſentation of the ſtate of church 
preferments, it muſt be allowed by the moſt pre- 
judicate, that the clergy, as a body of men, have no 
great matters wherewith to diſplay any large ſhare 
of liberality in relieving the neceſſities of their unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures. And if there are many 
individuals of our order who have been more ſuc- 
ceſsful than their brethren, I will be bold to ſay, 
that there is alſo a full proportion of thoſe more 
fortunate ones, when compared with an equal 
number of any other profeſſion of men, who have 
excelled in the amiable grace of Beneficence. 

With theſe numerous inſtances of generoſity 
may be contraſted ſome of a contrary nature. I 
{hall only adduce a ſmall number, without enlarg- 
ing upon them. — Among the Gentiles the follow- 
ing are well known. — 1. Julius Cæſar, notwith- 
ſtanding all his other great and amiable qualities, 
had a moſt immoderate deſire of amaſſing wealth. 
All things were venal in his camp. He plundered 
both the temples of the gods, and the territories of 
the allies, He looked upon everything which con- 
tributed to his exaltation as juſt and honourable. 


And 
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And when he had ſlaughtered a million of men, 
and thought himſelf moſt ſecure, he was himſelf 
murdered by his molt intimate friends. 

2. Marcus Craſſus, who was immenſely rich and 
inſatiably covetous, was at laſt killed, his head cut 
off, and melted gold poured down his throat, by 
Orodes, king of Parthia, with this juſtly merited 
reproach : As thou haſt ever been ſo inſatiably 
greedy of gold, now fatisfy thyſelf with it. 

3. Seneca, the moral and philoſophical Seneca, 
while tutor to Nero, acquired that prodigious wealth 
which rendered him in a manner equal to kings. 
His houſes and walks were the moſt magnificent in 
Rome. His villas were innumerable ; and he had 
immenſe ſums of money placed out at intereſt in 
almoſt every part of the world. But his great 
riches, his magnificent houſes, and his fine gardens, 
excited the envy of thoſe in power, and proved his 
ruin. He was put to death by order of his pupil, 
who had before exalted him, in the 63d year of his 
age. | 
4. Croeſus, king of Lydia, was one of the moſt 
afluent men in the world. His very name carries 
the idea of immenſe riches, and is become prover- 
bial. But his confidence in them proved his ruin. 

If we proceed to the ſacred hiſtory we ſhall find 
ſeveral inſtances of a nature ſimilar to theſe: 
1. Lot, for avariciouſly chooſing the verdant plains 
of Sodom, was, in jult judgment, deprived of all 
his ſubſtance. 2. Laban, for depriving Jacob of 
his proper wages, had his ſheep and cattle miracu- 
louſly transferred to his ſon-in-law. 3. Achan, 


for 
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for coveting the golden wedge and the Babyloniſh 
garment, was ſtoned to death with all his houſe. 
4. Balaam, for deſiring the rewards of unrighteouſ- 
neſs, was cut off in his ſins, amongſt the enemies 
of the Lord and his people. 5. King Saul, for 
being captivated with the riches of Amalek, loſt 
his crown and his life together. 8. Nabal, for his 
ungenerous behaviour to David and his men, was 
ſmitten of the Lord and died. 7.. Ahab, for co- 
veting the vineyard of Naboth, and procuring his 
death to obtain it, was cut off, with all his poſte- 
rity. 8. Judas, for the paltry reward of thirty 
pieces of filver, betrayed his Lord and Maſter, and 
periſhed in his iniquity. 9. Dives, the genteel 
and ſumptuous Dives, for his neglect of poor 
Lazarus, died in his fins, and is loſt for ever. 10. 
The rich Glutton, for hoarding his money, and 
laying up his treaſures upon earth, is ſet forth as 
the prince of fools, and was cut off with an unexpected 
ſtroke in the very bloſſoms of his worldly ſchemes. 
11. And the flothful ſervant in the goſpel, who 
went and hid his lord's money in the earth, inſtead 
of laying it out to the beſt advantage, was caſt into 
outer darkneſs, where is eternal weeping, and 
wailing, and gnaſhing of teeth. — Theſe are very 
awful caſes, and ought to be ſeriouſly conſidered by 
every one that wiſhes to ſave his ſoul alive. Let 
the man of ſelfiſh principles, and of a mean and 
ſordid ſpirit, whoſe riches are increaſing by hundreds 
or by thouſands every year, reflect upon them, 
and tremble for himſelf. Who is it that gives thee 
power to get wealth, and increaſes thine annual 
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ſtore? Surely no other than he who hath the keys 
of nature in his hand, and openeth and no man ſhut- 
teth, and ſhutteth and no man openeth. If he own thy 
ſchemes, and proſper thine undertakings ; if he 
water thy fields and cauſe the face of nature to 
flouriſh; he requireth thy grateful acknowledgment 
to his poor and afflicted ſervants, in proportion to 
what he hath given thee. There are, indeed, vari- 
ous ways of doing good, and promoting the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety, beſides giving our money to each 
poor obje& we behold. Some of theſe methods 
may here be enumerated, becauſe many well-diſ- 
poſed perſons are oftentimes at a loſs in what man- 
ner to give or leave what they are diſpoſed to be- 
ſtow in charitable uſes. Theſe, however, I ſhall 
only point out, and ſubmit to the reflection of the 
pious Chriſtian, without pretending to determine 
which methods of diſpoſing of our benefactions are 
likely to be moſt uſeful. 'The foregoing examples 
will furniſh ample hints to improve upon, 

I ſay, then, that money is uſually well beſtowed 
in relieving the fick, the lame, the blind, the 
aged, and thoſe poor families which are over-bur- 
dened with children —in educating young people 
—in diſtributing bibles and other practical religious 
books among thoſe who are deſtitute of them—in 
aſſiſting induſtrious poor people to pay their rents 
—in building alms-houſes in giving ſmall portions 
to modeſt and diſcreet young women—in ſetting up 
induſtrious young men in buſineſs—in aſſiſting 
pious clergymen with ſmall livings and large fami- 
lies—in contributing to the different ſocieties for 


promoting religious knowledge, and the ſalvation 
of 
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of ſouls — for releaſing out of priſon worthy per- 
ſons confined for ſmall] debts — for purchaſing the 
firſt preſentation of church livings, and giving them 
to active, pious, uſeful men — for aiding and aſſiſt- 
ing public hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, and infirmaries, 
either by annual ſubſcriptions, by donations, or 
legacies. Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are ſo many 
methods of doing good to the bodies and ſouls of 
our fellow-creatures, which all religious people are 
puriuing in one way or other; and for the practice 
of which they ſliall, through the mercy of God in 
Chriſt Jeſus, be amply recompenſed, uſually in the 
preſent world, but aſſuredly in the world to come, 
at the reſurrection of the juſt. 

The ſum of what has been advanced is this: 
The Author of nature hath made abundance of 
abſolute promiſes in holy ſcripture of everlaſting 
glory and felicity to the charitable man : He hath 
alſo made many very liberal promiſes of temporal 
proſperity to thoſe whoare bountiful to the poor and 
needy. The opinions both of learned Heathens, 
Jews, and Chriſtians have been given to the ſame 
purpoſe. Some reaſons have alſo been produced, 
why God does, and why he cannot but remunerate 
his munificent ſervants in all proper caſes. Many 
examples have likewiſe been laid before. you, both 
from ancient times and our own day, of perſons 
whoſe hearts have deviſed liberal things, and 
whom God hath moſt evidently rewarded in the 
face of the world. A few inſtances of a contrary 
nature have been collected both from the profane 
and ſacred writings, whereby it appears, that God's 
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diſpleaſure againſt avariciouſneſs is not to beallayed 
by any commutations whatever. Some methods 
of doing good have been propoſed, in order to 
aſſiſt the well-diſpoſed in forming their plans of 
utility. And now what remains but that we apply 
the ſubje to practical purpoſes? And, 

1. The diligent and pious poor have great rea- 
ſon to take comfort from what has been ſaid, be- 
cauſe the all-bountiful Parent of the univerſe, 
though he hath kept the fund in his own hand, 
and treats them as he doth the fowls of the air, yet 
hath amply provided for their ſupport, by making 
it both the duty and privilege of opulent perſons 
to ſupply their daily wants. All the ſuperfluities 
of the rich and great are a fund they have a right 
to draw upon for the ſupply of their real wants 
and neceſſities. 

2. Thoſe perſons that are in the middle ranks 
of life have frequent opportunities of drawing down 
the bleſſing of God upon themſelves and their poſ- 
terity, by many a little a& of bounty and kindneſs 
to their fellow-creatures, none of which acts, if per- 
formed in ſimplicity of mind, ſhall be unnoticed 
by the Lord of nature. | 

3. Let not the poor and laborious part of man- 
kind once ſuppoſe, that they are exempted from 
acts of beneficence, merely becauſe they are narrow 
in their circumſtances. It is the higheſt authority 
which hath ſaid, Let him that ſtole ſteal no more; but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing 
is good, that he may have to give to him that needeth. 
And our Saviour hath told us, that even a cup of 


cold water is acceptable, if it be the beſt we have, 
2nd 
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and be given with legitimate deſigns. But, curſed 
de ihe decerver, who hath in his flock a male, and voweth 
and ſacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing. Never 
was the duty of the indigent to give alms, and the 
acceptableneſs thereof to God, ſet in a ſtronger 
light than by our bleſſed Lord in his ſtory of the 
poor widow: And Feſus ſat over againſt the treaſury, 
and beheld how the people caſt money into the treaſury : 
and many that were rich caſt in much. And there came 
a certain poor widow, and ſhe threw in two mites, which 
make a farthing. And he called unto him his diſciples, 
and ſaith unto them, Verily I ſay unto you, that this 
poor widow hath caſt more in than all- they which have 
caſt into the treaſury; for all they did caſt in of their 
abundance 3 but ſhe of her want did caſt in all that ſhe 
had, even all her living. | 

If then'the laborious part of our race, and even 
the very pooreſt, are not exempted from works of 
beneficence, much leſs are thoſe perſons whom 
the providence of God hath placed in eaſy and 
affluent circumſtances. 

It is not needful, that a perſon ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of a large income to make him liberal. There are 
abundance of ways in which we may do good with- 
out having it in our power to give much money. 
We have ſeveral inſtances, of perſons in very low 
circumſtances that became great benefactors to man- 
kind. This was the opinion of our great epic Poet: 


Indued with virtue men have oft attain'd 

In loweſt poverty to higheſt deeds ; 

Gideon, and Jephtha, and the ſhepherd lad, 
Whoſe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
So many ages, and ſhall yet regain 
That ſeat, and reign in Iſrael without end. 


Among 
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Amongſt the Heathen may we not remember 
Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus ? 

And I may add, was not Socrates a great bene- 
factor to the world, though in very confined cir- 
cumſtances? Where too was there ever a more 
indigent perſon than Moſes? yet what mere man 
was ever ſo great a bleſſing to the human race? 
Where ſhall we find a more extenſively uſeful 
perſon than St. Paul? and yet he renounced all 
he had in the world to follow Chriſt. Or where was 
there a more charitable man than our bleſſed 
Saviour? yet foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have neſts, but he had not where to lay his head. 
From theſe examples it appears, that we may all 
be very liberally minded, charitably diſpoſed, and 
capable of doing much good, though our circum- 
ſtances be very mean. We can viſit the ſick, in- 
ſtru& the ignorant, admoniſh the ſtraying, pray for 
the unruly: we can give a morſel of bread to the hun- 
gry, and a cup of cold water to the thirſty. Or if even 
this is out of our power, we may at leaſt, by the grace 
of God, be all of one mind, having compaſſion one of ano- 
ther ; we may love as brethren, be pitiful, courteous, and 
obliging. We may put on as the ele of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercy, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, 
meekneſs, long-ſuffering. We may forbear one another, 
and forgive one another, if any man have a quarrel againſt 
any; and, ſo let our light ſhine before men, as to adorn 
the doctrine of God our one | in all things. 

4. And here let me beſpeak the attention of thoſe 
perſons of both ſexes, who are in more eaſy cir- 
cumſtances than many others of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Upon what principle of religion are you, 
my more happy brethren, excuſed from viſiting, 
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perſonally viſiting, and conſtantly viſiting, the 
poor, the fatherleſs, and widows, in their affliction ? 
You cannot alledge want of time; becauſe you can 
find time enough to hunt, ſhoot, bowl, and enter- 
tain yourſelves in agreeable company. You ſpend 
many an hour in light reading, or in trifling con- 
verſation. And why not ſome decent portion of 
your time in attending to the wants and diſtreſſes 
of the unfortunate? How many precious hours do 
our good old ladies ſpend in gaming and unprofit- 
able diverſions? They complain of the ſhortneſs 
and uncertainty of life; and yet time hangs heavy 
upon their hands, and they are glad of any trifling 
expedient to amuſe the tedious hour. And then 
again how many invaluable days do our young 
ladies murder at the toilet, the card table, and the 
aſſembly ? And can they not afford one hour a week in 
caſting an eye of pity upon an unhappy fellow-mor- 
tal? Miſtake not the matter, my fair friends. The 
pleaſure you enjoy in the purſuit of your various 
diverſions, is no doubt conſiderable ; but, give me 
leave to fay, by no means ſo great, ſo folid, fo 
rational, and ſo laſting as you would experience in 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with your God. Half 
a dozen truly religious gentlemen, and the ſame 
number of religious ladies, who conducted them- 
ſelves according to the ſcriptural model, might be 
of infinite ſervice in all our conſiderable towns. 
They would bring the old, primitive, practical 
religion into faſhion, and put out of countenance 
the poor inſignificant profeſſors of the day. It is 
not enough that we give a trifle now and then, or 
that we ſend our mite to an object in diſtreſs. We 


muſt take an active part, and, as much as may be, 
become 
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become our own almoners. For theſe are duties, 
which, in all practicable caſes, are eſſential to the 
very being of true religion. From St. Paul's de- 
ſcription of the character of a Chriſtian woman, it 
ſhould ſeem he was of the ſame opinion: Well 
reported of for good works ; if ſhe have brought up chil- 
dren, if ſhe have lodged ſtrangers, if ſhe have waſhed 
the Jaints feet, if ſhe have relieved the afflited, if ſhe 
have diligently followed every good work, 

5. If it be inquired what ſums, or what propor- 


tions of our ſubſtance we ought to beſtow in chari- 


table uſes: —I anſwer, No one rule will apply to 
every perſon. Many of thoſe worthy men before 
mentioned gave very largely. Some a twentieth, 
ſome a tenth. ſome a ſeventh, ſome a fifth, ſome 
an half, and others the whole of their ſavings. But 
the beſt general rule, perhaps, which can be laid 


down, and that which numbers of pious men have 


obſerved, is, to give to charitable uſes a full tenth 
part of our neat annual income, be it more or leſs. 
Some, I have obſerved, give much more, and 
others much leſs : but this is the proportion which 
1s generally ſuppoſed to be moſt conformable to 
the letter of the Moſaic law. Dr. Hammond uſed 
always to ſet apart this proportion. And in this 
he was ſo ſtrictly punctual, that the firſt thing he 
did was to compute and ſeparate the poor man's 
ſhare. One of the late Lord Harringtons, we are 
told, always gave a tenth of his income to charitable 
uſes. 'The excellent archbiſhop Tillotſon went 
further; he gave conſtantly two tenths of his in- 
come to the poor, though his widow had no inde- 
pendence. But the Lord whom he ſerved made 
an ample and honourable proviſion for her 
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The reverend doctor William Gouge taught his 
people, that a tenth part of a rich man's eſtate is a 
proper proportion to be devoted and dedicated to 
God for charitable uſes. But though he taught 
this to others he always gave a ſeventh part of his 
yearly comings in towards the maintaining poor 
ſcholars at the univerſity, and the relieving poor 
families, and diſtreſſed perſons. And how much 
God bleſſed both his miniſtry and his outward 
eſtate, is well known to thoſe who lived in his day. 

Mr. John Parker, a merchant, and citizen of 
London, when he firſt became religiouſly inclined, 
among other things he reſolved upon, this was 
one, to ſet apart every year a tenth of his gain for 
the relief of the poor and needy. And he de- 
clared, that from that time God abundantly ad- 
vanced his eſtate. 

Mr. William Wheatley, formerly miniſter of 
Bambury, for many years ſet apart a tenth of his 
annual income ; and he ufed to declare that his 
eſtate proſpered the better after he took that courſe. 

6. If it be objected, that you have a family to pro- 
vide for: So have others; but this ought not to excuſe 
us from appropriating a due proportion of our ſub- 
ſtance to God, Our ſucceſs in life and the happineſs 
of our families depend entirely upon his bleſſing. 
And as bountifulneſs of ſpirit 1s the ſure way to 
engage the divine benediction, ſo niggardlineſs of 
ſoul is the ſure way to bring down the malediction 
of our heavenly Father. Give God his portion, 
therefore, whatever family you are bleſſed with, if 
that portion be ever ſo ſmall, and by ſo doing you 
will engage his bleſſing upon the remainder. Bring 


ye 
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ye all the tithes into the ſtore-houſe, that there may be meat 
in mine houſe, and prove me now herewith, ſaith the Lord 
of hoſts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a bleſſing, that there be not room enough 
to receive it. | | 

7. But, in the words of a great Prelate, you 
muſt needs enjoy the comforts of your condition, 
and ſupport your ſtation in life with proper dignity ; 
it cannot be expected, that for the ſake of a few 
poor wretches, you {ſhould either ſtint yourſelves in 
your pleaſures, or diminiſh the number of your 
ſervants, or the ſplendour of your retinue, or the 
elegance of your entertainments; that you ſhould 
either live leſs voluptuouſly, or ſhew, in any re- 
ſpe, a leſs ſwelling port than your rank, and for- 
tune will allow. —Miſtaken men! ſtrait is the gate 
which leads to eternal life ; it was not big enough 
to admit the rich man in the parable ; his attend- 
ants were like yours numerous, his apparel gorge- 
ous, his daily fare ſumptuous, his pleaſures various, 
take care that it be wide enough to receive you. No 
train of ſervants, no flatterers of our vanity, no 
companions of our mirth, no inſtruments of our 
pleaſures, no gold or filver, no lands or houſes, no 
rank or pedigree, no dignity of office, no pride of 
learning, can deſcend with us into the chambers of 
darkneſs whither we are going. Before we can en- 
ter into the narrow path which leads to another 
world, we muſt become as naked as when we came 
into this ; we muſt be difrobed of all ourgreatneſs, 
diſpoiled of all our property, of all our enjoyments, 
it will not admit any thing of what we now call ours, 
but our Good Works. Theſe indeed, narrow as it 
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is, (and would to God it may not be found nar- 
rower than we believe it to be) it cannot exclude ; 
they will attend us to the tribunal of God; and 
when we are abandoned by all our connexions, diſ- 


owned by our acquaintance, forſaken of our 


friends, given up by our relations; when even the 
wife of our boſom and the children of our ſtrength 
will not dare to interpoſe in our behalf ; when we 
{hall ſtand abaſhed, deſolate, naked, ſelf-con- 
demned, trembling ſpectacles to angels and 


archangels and all the hoſt of heaven; when 


no riches can corrupt our judge, no learning elude 
the accuſation, no intereſt avert the ſentence, no 
power in heaven or earth retard its execution— 
then will our Good Works ſtand forth, not the 
leaſt of them will be left behind, not a cup of cold 
water will be forgotten—then will every good work 
which we have done, ſtand forth in arreſt of judg- 
ment ; it will powerfully plead our cauſe, and in- 
ſtead of a curſe, the reward of our diſobedience, it 
will pluck down for us a bleſſing from our Judge. *— 

8. But you pay large taxes and poor-rates, which 


you are ill able to bear :—That may be: and on 


pay them cheerfully, and they will become an of- 
fering unto God. But if you grumble and repine, 
expect no return from your heavenly Father. You 
have a valuable conſideration in the bleſſings we 
enjoy under our free and happy government. And 
if to the poor-rates, which you pay with a willing 
mind, you add a due proportion of your clear 
annual emoluments, it will be a free-will offering 
unto God, a ſacrifice acceptable and well pleaſing 
through Chriſt Feſus. To do good, and to diſtribute, 
forget not ; for with ſuch ſacrifices God ts well pleaſed. 


9. Beſides ; 
* This muſt be evangelically underſtood, 
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9. Beſides; are we not all to be judged according 
to our works ? If ſo, what ought to be the buſineſs 
of mankind during their ſhort and uncertain abode 
below? Ought we to be amuſing ourſelves with 
trifles? to be doing nothing, or what is worſe than 
nothing ? | 

— Ts it in the flight of threeſcore years 


To puſh eternity from human thought, 
And ſmother ſouls immortal in the duſt ? YOUNG. 


Should an immortal ſoul be ſpending all her 
fires, and waſting her ſtrength in ſtrenuous idle- 


neſs? Should not every human being rather endea- 


vour to do ſomething on the ſtage of life that God 
will vouchſafe to own and reward when he comes to 
be glorified in his ſaints ? The Scripture is deciſive : 
I muſt work the works of him that ſent me while it is 
day: the night cometh when no man can work. — Give 
diligence to make your calling and election ſure. — Strive 
to enter in at the ſtrait gate : for many, I ſay unto you, 
will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be able. —Whatſoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom in 


the grave whither thou goeſt.—T hou ſhalt love the Lord 


Ay God with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with 


all thy mind, and with all thy ftrength, and thy neighbour 
as thyſelf. — Theſe are the precepts of the word of 


truth. And if we attend to the conduct of our 


Saviour and his apoſtles, we ſhall find they give 
not_the ſmalleſt encouragement to a penurious and 
inactive courſe of life. Our bleſſed Lord was con- 
tinually going about doing good, and declares, 


that it was his meat and his drink to do the will of his 


Father. Yea, ſo zealous was he in accompliſhing 
the 
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the work he was ſent into the world to do, that even 
his friends thought him mad and out of his right 
mind. St. Paul too gives us a fine picture of his 
own condud in writing to the Philippians: What 
things were gain to me, thoſe J counted loſs for Chriſt. 
Yea, doubtleſs, and I count all things but loſs for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Feſus my Lord : 
for whom I have ſuffered the loſs of all things, and do 
count them but dung that I may win Chriſt, and be found 


in him, not having mine own righteouſneſs, which ts of 


the law, but that which is through the faith of Chriſt, 


the righteouſneſs which is of God by faith : that I may 
know him, and the power of his reſurrection, and the 
fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being made conformable unto 
his death ; if by any means I might attain unto the reſur- 
rection of the dead. All the other apoſtles, and many 
of the primitive Chriſtians, were fired with the 
ſame. holy zeal. Nothing was too much to do, 


nothing was too much to ſuffer, in the cauſe of 
their divine maſter. It is eaſy for us, in theſe 


halcyon days of civil and religious liberty, to ſit 
down and enjoy our comfortable habitations, our 
warm fire ſides, our friends and good cheer, and 


cenſure this perſon, and condemn that, becauſe 


they go greater lengths in pious zeal that we judge 
expedient. But we {ſhould do well to reflect on 
the warning of Moſes to the Jews: The Lord thy 
God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains, and depths, that ſpring out of 
valleys and hills, a land of wheat, and barley, and 


vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land of oit- 
olive, and honey. A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread 


without ſcarceneſs, thou ſhalt not lack any thing in it, a 


land 
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land whoſe ſtones are iron, and out of whoſe hills thou 
mayeſt dig braſs. When thou haſt eaten and art full, 
then thou ſhalt bleſs the Lord thy God, for the good land 
which he hath given thee. Beware that thou forget not 
the Lord thy God, in not keeping his commandments, and 
his judgments, and his flatutes, which I command thee 
this day: left when thou haſt eaten and art full, and haſt 
built goodly houſes, and dwelt therein; and when thy 
herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy filver and thy gold 
is multiplied, and all that thou haſt is multiplied : then 
thine heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy 
God (which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the houſe of bondage ; who led thee through that 
great and terrible wilderneſs, wherein were fiery ſerpents, 
and ſcorpions, and drought, where there was no water ; 
who brought thee forth water out of the rock of flint ; 
who fed thee in the wilderneſs with manna, which thy 
fathers knew not, that he might humble thee, and that he 
might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end : and 
thou ſay in thine heart, My power and the might of my 
hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou ſhalt remem- 
ber the Lord thy God : for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth, that he may eſtabliſh his covenant which he 
ſware unto thy fathers, as it is this day. And it ſhall 
be, if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
after other Gods, and ſerve them, and worſhip them; 
I teſtify againſt you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely periſh. 
As the nations which the Lord deſtroyeth before your face, 
ſo ſhall ye periſh : becauſe ye would not be obedient unto 
the voice of the Lord your God. 


Regardleſs, however, of the ſalutary warnings of 


their faithful leader, theſe unhappy people fell 
into all manner of diſobedience. But are not we 
more 
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the work he was ſent into the world to do, that even 
his friends thought him mad and out of his right 
mind. St. Paul too gives us a fine picture of his 
own conduct in writing to the Philippians: What 
things were gain to me, thoſe I counted loſs for Chriſt. 
Yea, doubtleſs, and I count all things but loſs for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Feſus my Lord : 
for whom I have ſuffered the loſs of all things, and do 
count them but dung that I may win Chriſt, and be found 
in him, not having mine own righteouſneſs, which ts of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Chriſt, 
the righteouſneſs which is of God by faith : that I may 
know him, and the power of his reſurrection, and the 
fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being made conformable unto 
his death ; if by any means I might attain unto the reſur- 
rection of the dead. All the other apoſtles, and many 
of the primitive Chriſtians, were fired with the 
ſame. holy zeal. Nothing was too much to do, 
nothing was too much to ſuffer, in the cauſe of 
their divine maſter. It is eaſy for us, in theſe 
halcyon days of civil and religious liberty, to fit 
down and enjoy our comfortable habitations, our 
warm fire ſides, our friends and good cheer, and 
cenſure this perſon, and condemn that, becauſe 
they go greater lengths in pious zeal that we judge 
expedient. But we ſhould do well to reflect on 
the warning of Moſes to the Jews: The Lord thy 
God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains, and depths, that ſpring out of 
valleys and hills, a land of wheat, and barley, and 
vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, a land of oit- 
olive, and honey. A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread 


without ſcarceneſs, thou ſhalt not lack any thing in it, a 
land 
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land whoſe ſtones are iron, and out of whoſe hills thou 
mayeſt dig braſs. When thou haſt eaten and art full, 
then thou ſhalt bleſs the Lord thy God, for the good land 
which he hath given thee. Beware that thou forget not 
the Lord thy God, in not keeping his commandments, and 
his judgments, and his ſtatutes, which I command thee 
this day : leſt when thou haſt eaten and art full, and haſt 
built goodly houſes, and dwelt therein; and when thy 
herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy ſilver and thy gold 
is multiplied, and all that thou haſt is multiplied : then 
thine heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy 
God (which brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the houſe of bondage ; who led thee through that 
great and terrible wilderneſs, wherein were fiery ſerpents, 
and ſcorpions, and drought, where there was no water ; 
who brought thee forth water out of the rock of flint ; 
who fed thee in the wilderneſs with manna, which thy 
fathers knew not, that he might humble thee, and that he 
might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end : and 
thou ſay in thine heart, My power and the might of my 
hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou ſhalt remem- 
ber the Lord thy God : for it is he that giveth thee power 
to get wealth, that he may eſtabliſh his covenant which he 
ſware unto thy fathers, as it is this day. And it ſhall 
be, if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
after other Gods, and ſerve them, and worſhip them; 
I teſtify againſt you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely periſh. 
As the nations which the Lord deſtroyeth before your face, 
ſo fhall ye periſh : becauſe ye would not be obedient unto 
the voice of the Lord your God. 

Regardleſs, however, of the ſalutary warnings of 
their faithful leader, theſe unhappy people fell 
into all manner of diſobedience. But are not we 

more 
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more abundantly favoured of heaven than they 
were ? And are we not in equal danger of coming 
ſhort of that obedience which the law we are under 
ſtrictly injoins? I think we are. That was a remark- 
able anſwer which was made by an Infidel to a 
Chriſtian : I wonder, faid the Chriſtian, how you 
can quiet your conſcience in ſuch a deſperate ſtate ? 
I rather wonder, replied the Infidel, how you can 
quiet your conſcience in ſuch a common careleſs 
courſe of life, believing as you do. If I believed 
ſuch things as you do, I ſhould think no care, and 
diligence, and holineſs could be enough. 

10. Come, therefore, my dear brethren, what- 
ever rank you may hold in life, and conſider well 
what the Lord your God requires of you. And if 
you have any bowels of compaſſion for the wants 
and diſtreſſes of your fellow-creatures ; if you have 
any regard for the advancement of God's honour 
among men; if you with to appear with eſtimation 
in the eyes of the pious and diſcerning few; if 
you have any love to the Lord Jeſus, who emptied 
himſelf of all his glory for our ſakes ; if you deſire 
to have the bleſſing of God upon your perſon, 
ſubſtance, and family; or if you hope to ſtand 
without confuſion before the judgment ſeat of 
Chriſt, in the great day of his appearing; then 
ſee that you abound in works of faith and labours of 
love ; that you make your one talent two, your two 
talents four, and your five talents ten; that you 
increaſe more and more in all the fruits of righteouſ- 
neſs which are by Feſus Chriſt unto the praiſe and glory of 
God. Never imagine that doing good is not your 


concern. We are born to that end; born to pro- 
mote 
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mote all truth, all righteous things.* It is the law 
of our nature, and that in which our preſent and 
eternal felicity conſiſts. 'The language of the 
apoſtle is not leſs true than it is eloquent, and 
contains a noble leſſon for thoſe whoſe riches are 
increaſing in the world. Godlineſs with contentment 
is great gain. For we brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out. And having 


food and raiment let us be therewith content. But they 


that will be rich, fall into temptation, and a ſnare, and 
into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in 
deſtruction and perdition. For the love of money is the 
root of all evil ; which while ſome coveted after, they 


| have erred from the faith, and pierced themſelves through 
with many ſorrows. But thou, O man of God, flee 


theſe things : and follow after righteouſneſs, godlineſs, 
faith, love, patience, meekneſs. Fight the good fight 
of faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art alſo 
called, and haſt profeſſed a good profeſſion before 
many witneſſes. I give thee charge in the ſight of God, 
who quickeneth all things, and before Chriſt Feſus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witneſſed a good confeſſion ; that 
thou keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebukable, 
until the appearing of our Lord Feſus Chrift, Which 
in his times he ſhall eu, who is the bleſſed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 


can approach unto, whom no man hath ſeen, nor can ſee : 


to whom be honour and power everlaſting. Amen. 
Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, but in the 


living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy: that 
they do good, that =y be rich in good works, ready to 
diſtribute, 
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diſtribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in ſtore for 
themſelves a good foundation againſt the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life. 

11. It is a circumſtance well worthy our conſtant 
remembrance, ſays the learned biſhop before quoted, 
that we ſhall be queſtioned at the laſt day, concern- 
ing the performance of ſuch actions, as every civil 
inſtitution ſuffers us to omit with impunity, and 
even without cenſure. We may have been juſt, 
chaſte, temperate; but if we have not viſited the 
ſick, clothed the naked, fed the hungry, comforted 
the feeble minded; if the widow and the orphan 
have had no cauſe to bleſs us; if the poor man hath 
not found a friend, nor the oppreſſed man a pro- 
tector in us; in ſhort, if as we have had opportu- 
nity we have not done that kind of good unto all, 
which no human law compels us to do to any, we 
ſhall have no claim to the benefits of chriſtianity.— 

12. Beſides; a man that hoards his riches, and 
endeavours not to augment the portion of happi- 
neſs among his fellow creatures, ſeldom gives ſo 
much pleaſure to his friends as by his death. His 
dependent children, or his hungry heirs, experience 
a ſatisfaction then, notwithſtanding their mourning 
weeds, which they were ſtrangers to while helived. 
And it oftentimes happens, perhaps in juſt judg- 
ment, that what is painfully got, and anxiouſly pre- 
ſerved, by the poor earth-worm parent, is merrily, 
yet ungratefally, ſpent by the ill-tutored, half-bred, 
and would-be gentleman of a ſon. Nor is it fit it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. What has been unrighte- 
ouſly gotten, or unchriſtianly preſerved, can never 

be of any laſting benefit to the wretched heir. A little 
that 
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that the righteous man hath is better than great riches of the 
ungodly. The former always wears well, and is en- 
joyed with comfort; whereas there is uſually at the 
root of the other a worm which will not ſuffer it to 
grow and increaſe. The curſe of the Lord is in the 
houſe of the wicked, but he bleſſeth the habitation of the juſt. 
I have ſeen the wicked in great power, and ſpreading 
himſelf like a green bay-tree. Yet he paſſed away, and lo, 
he was not; yea, I ſought him, but he could not be found. 
Even crowns are frequently transferred from one 
family to another for the wickedneſs of thoſe that 
wear them. How often has this happened in our 
own kingdom? Titles become extinct, and eſtates 
paſs from one hand to another, on account of the 
folly of thoſe that poſſeſs them. Take heed, there- 
fore, you who are accumulating fortunes for your 
children, and let them have the bleſſing of God, 
and the prayers of the poor deſtitute, along with 
what you leave them, be it little or much. Give 
unto God the portion that is due unto him, both 
while you live, and when you die; and remember 
that he loves a cheerful giver. So afraid are many 
great profeſſors of religion of what they reproach- 
fully call Legality (a word which admits both of 
a good and a bad meaning) that they are willing to 
excuſe themſelves from the ſober drudgery of ſelf- 
denial and doing of good. But wilt thou know, O 
vain man, that faith without works is dead, being alone; 
that the religion of Jeſus is a practical ſcheme ; 
that Chriſt as a Prieſt muſt not be oppoſed to Chriſt 
as a King; and that he will own none as his genu- 
ine diſciples at the laſt day, but ſuch as have viſited 
the fatherleſs and widows in their afflition, and kept them- 
| | ſelves 
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ſelves unſpotted from the world? This, we are aſſured, 
is pure and undefiled religion. 

We may talk of the goſpel, and glory in its happy 
privileges : we may make our boaſt of an orthodox 
creed, and with flaming zeal conſign to ruin ever- 
laſting thoſe who preſume to differ from us: we 
may patch up an experience, and congratulate our- 
ſelves on being in the high road to felicity ; but we 
infinitely miſtake the matter if we ſuppoſe that God 
can be impoſed on by our ſpecious pretenſions. 
The terms of ſalvation are fixed as the ſtrong 
mountains, and can never be altered. 

The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits ſhall diſſolve, 


And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind : 


but the word of our God ſhall ſtand for ever. And that 
no man may have it in his power to plead ignorance, 
and ſay he was a ſtranger herein to the will of his 
heavenly Father, the lip of eternal truth hathdeſcrib- 
ed the whole proceſs of the laſt judgment in terms 
the moſt plain, ſimple, eaſy, and ſublime, that 
ever were ſpoken by the mouth of men or angels : 

When the ſon of man ſhall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the 
throne of his glory : and before him ſhall be gathered 
all nations : and he ſhall ſeparate them one from ano- 
ther, as a ſhepherd divideth his ſheep from the goats: 
and he ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left : Then ſhall the King ſay unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 


the world : for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat : 
I was 
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and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed me : I was 
fick, and ye viſited me: I was in priſon, and ye came 
unto me. Then ſhall-the righteous. anſwer him, ſaying, 
Lord, when ſaw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or 
thirſty, and gave thee drink ? when ſaw we thee a ſtranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee ? or when 
ſaw we thee fick, or in priſon, and came unto thee ? 
And the King ſhall anſwer and ſay unto them, Verily I 
fay unto you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
Now mark, I beſeech you, what follows: Then ſhall 
he ſay alſo unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels: for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat: I was thirſty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
ſtranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed. 
me not: fick and in priſon, and ye viſited me not. T hen 
ſhall they alſo anſwer him, ſaying, Lord, when ſaw we 
thee an hungred, or a thirſt, or a ſtranger, or naked, or 
fick, or in priſon, and did not miniſter unto thee : T hen 
ſhall he anſwer them, ſaying, Verily I ſay unto you, inaſ- 
much as ye did it not to one of the leaſt of theſe, ye did 
it not to me. Their deſtination is accordingly : And 
theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhment; but the 
righteous into life eternal. 

It is impoſſible to ſay more, or to add any thing 
to the weight of this deſcription. It beggars lan- 
guage, and can never be ſeriouſly read without 
the moſt pleaſing awe and wonder. If it is read a 

thouſand times, a thouſand times new and ſur- 
priſing beauties will be diſcovered. Bleſſed Jeſus ! 


how eloquent and munificent art thou ? What a 
| find 
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fund of charity haſt thou laid up in this wonderful 


parable of thy final proceedings? In every age 
ſince it was ſpoken, how many pious minds haſt 
thou delighted? how many colleges haſt thou 
built? how. many» hoſpitals * erected? how many 
hungry haſt thou fed? how many naked haſt thou 
clothed ? how many priſons haſt thou viſited ? how 
many ſick beds haſt thou ſoftened; how many cala- 
mitous creatures haſt thou relieved; and how many 
precious fouls haſt thou eternally ſaved by them ? 
Gird thy fword upon thy thigh, O thou moſt mighty, and 
ride forth in thy rig:iteouſneſs, until all the nations 
are {ſubdued unto thee ! Say to the north, Give up; and 
to the ſouth, Keep not back; bring my ſons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth! Let every 
land become thy land, and every knee bow to thee 
the Saviour! And let all the ends of the world unite 
in proclaiming, Worthy is He, who, though he was 
rich, yet for our ſakes became poor, that we through his 


poverty might be made rich — who of God is made unto 


us wiſdom, and righteouſneſs, and ſanctification, and re- 
demption — who went about doing good, to ſet us an exam- 
ple, that we ſhould follow his ſteps — and who ſhall be re- 
vealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking Vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not 
his goſpel—to receive power, and riches, and w iſdom, and 
ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing. 


Bleſſing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 


Him that ſitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 


ever and ever. Amen. 


* Fabiola, a Roman matron, founded the firſt Hoſpital for 
the poor and ſick at Rome in the fourth century. 
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